HABIT 

It  is  Habit  with  readers  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  to  read  advertisements — and  therein  lies  its  great 
value  to  advertisers — therein  lies  its  great  pulling  power. 

If  The  Chicago  Daily  News  had  half  its  circula¬ 
tion  it  would  still  be  a  very  profitable  advertising  me¬ 
dium  at  its  present  advertiijing  rates. 

The  habit  of  its  readers  in  reading  the  advertise¬ 
ments  is  of  long  standing. 

It  has  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  is  fixed.  It  is  a  powerful  business  stimulant. 

The  smallest  advertiseme’nt  placed  among  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  small  advertisements  gets  its  share  of 
attention  from  readers. 

They  do  not  overlook  anything. 

The  response  is  immediate. 

Time  and  time  again  tests  are  made — always  with 
one  result — success. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Covers  Chicago'' 


ml 

km 


New  England’s 
Winter  Needs! 


It  is  Mighty  Cold  In 


?s 


NEW  ENGLAND 


but  its  inhabitants  keep  snug,  warm  and 
S?r  comfortable.  And  now  is  the  time  for  the 

manufacturers  who  sell  stoves,  blankets,  muf- 
Lp'll  flers,  winter  clothing,  underwear,  cold-cures,  radia- 
*  tor  and  heating  systems,  furs— to  GET  BUSY. 

New  England  has  had  a  most  prosperous  spring,  summer 
and  autumn,  and  enters 


and  autumn,  and  enters 
upon  the  cold  weather  splendidly 
equipped  financially  to  stock  up 
with  all  necessities  and  luxuries  in 

ARTICLES  OF  COLD  WEATHER 
COMFORT  AND  WEAR 

To  get  public  recognition  quickest 
and  at  least  costs,  advertise  in  these 

Standard 
New  England 
Daily 

Newspapers 


Net 

Paid  2,500  10,000 
Circalation  lines  lines 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bftston  American 
Himton  Atlvertlser  nnd 
Aniericun 
Boston  Globe 

Boston  Herald-Jonrnal 
Boston  Traveler 
Boston  Post 


(E)  380,291  .40 

(S)  321,483  .35 

(ME)  270,191  .30 

<S)  309,072  .35 

^^)  f 


(M)  521,490  .45 

(S)  3.52,871  .35 

Boston  Record  (E)  48,103  .12 

Boston  Transcript  (E)  40,807  .18 

FItchbnrK  Sentinel  (E)  5.281  .0215 

l.ynn  Item  (E)  1.3,227  .0.54 

l.ynn  News  (E)  8,800  .0.357 

l.owell  Conrler-CItlsen  (ME)  17.400  .0.35 

Salem  News  (E)  18,^8  .05 

Sprlnefleld  Union  (HES)  .3.5.404  .08 

Worcester  Gasette  (E)  20,124  .OO 


Massacbnsetts  totals  2,024,020  .3.1102  3.0280  M 

Population,  3,00.5,522.  ^ 

RHODE  ISUAND. 

Pawtucket  Times  (E)  2.3,209  .05  .Ot 

Providence  Bulletin  (E)  52.325  .10  .10 

Providence  Journal  (M*S)  .30..32.5  .075*09.075«00 

Providence  Tribune  (E)  2.3,473  .OO  .05 

Woonsocket  Call-Reporter  (E)  9,870  .028  .0215 

Rhode  Island  totals.  -  -  -  — —  ' - 

Popniation,  591,215.  139,202  ..313  .2865 

MAINE. 

Portland  TTxpress  (E)  22,7.37  .06  .0*5 

Portland  Telegram  (S)  17,455  .045  .0.35 

Popniation,  702,787.  -  -  - 

40,192  .105  .080 

VERMONT. 

llnrre  Times  (E)  6.972  ,017  .014.3 

Bnriinsrton  Free  Press  (M)  10,714  .025  .0179 

Population,  361,205.  .  .  - - 

17,686  .042  .0.322 

CONNECTICUT. 

Rridaeport  Post-Telein'Om  (E)  35,064  .0850  .06 

Hartford  Cnnrant  (MS)  21,2.56  .06  .04 

Hartford  Times  (E)  29.419  .06  .06 

Meriden  Journal  (E)  4,897  .025  .0143 


Hartford  Times  (E)  29.419  .06 

Meriden  Journal  (E)  4,807  .025 

New  Haven  Tlmes-Ueader  (E)  17,695  .015 

New  liOndon  Day  (E)  9,754  .0285 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M)  9.286  .04 

Waterbary  Democrat  (E)  6.532  .017 

(Tonnectlrnt  totals.  133,903  .3605 

Popniation,  1,114,756, 
tPabllshers  Statement. 
tJ.) 


0285  .02 

04  .02 


1.33,903  .3605  .2063 
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I  ^ 

The  Manager  of  a  Big  Syndicate 
I  Recently  Wrote  the  Photo-News 

j  Department  of 

The  Western  Newspaper  Union 

**We  like  your  service.  Your  pictures  have  the  newspaper  punch 
and  We  can  always  rely  on  you  to  be  *  there  with  the  goods.  *  ** 

I 

The  Photo-News  Department  formerly  conducted  by  the  American 
I  Press  Association  is  now  operated  by  the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  and  others  are  under  way. 

’  The  offices  of  this  department  have  been  moved  into  commodious 

I  quarters  where  provision  has  been  made  to  increase  efficiency  all  along 

I  the  line. 

I  Paramount  to  all  other  considerations  are  Speed  and  Service,  and 

that  these  qualities  are  recognized  and  appreciated  is  indicated  in  a 
growing  and  satisfied  clientele. 

I  The  facilities  of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union  for  the  collection 

and  distribution  of  news  photographs  are  unexcelled.  Dependable  for¬ 
eign  connections  insure  the  best  of  pictures  from  abroad.  Thirty-seven 
j  branch  offices  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  provide  a  squad 

I  of  sharp-shooters  on  the  firing  line  that  furnish  the  cream  of  domestic 

I I  pictures.  A  competent  staff  of  “inside”  directors  and  service  men  and 
‘‘outside”  camera  men  is  on  the  job  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  getting  the  big  stuff  in  New  York. 

Any  newspaper  that  contemplates  additional  photo  service  or  may 
be  interested  in  the  subject  in  any  way  will  be  accorded  every  attention. 
Our  service  is  at  your  command  and  any  commission  entrusted  to  us — 
no  matter  how  large  or  small — will  receive  de  luxe  attention.  Cor- 
;  respondence  is  solicited  and  one  of  our  representatives  will  call  and 
discuss  the  matter  in  person  on  request. 

I  Western  Newspaper  Union — Photo  News  Dept. 

239  West  39th  St.  (sixth  Floor)  Telephone,  Bryant  1300 

{Note  change  in  address  and  telephone  number) 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication —  by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York 
World  Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  1884;  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1901;  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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HOW  LENINE  AND  TROTZKY  ESTABLISHED  AN 
ADVERTISING  MONOPOLY  IN  RUSSIA 

Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  Returning  from  Adventurous  Trip  Through  Russia,  Furnishes  to 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  Complete  Text  of  Recent  Decree  of  the  Red  Govern¬ 
ment  Making  Advertising  a  State  Monopoly— All  Strong  Newspapers  in  Country 
Suppressed,  Including  Novoe  Vremya  of  Petrograd  and  the  Russki  Slovoe 


[H'/iett  nr.  William  T.  Ellis,  the  pop¬ 
ular  magazine  ivriter  and  special  news¬ 
paper  correspondent,  left  for  Russia 
several  months  ago  he  accepted  a  spe¬ 
cial  commission  from  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  to  prepare  a  paper  dealing 
uHth  the  newspaper  situation  in  that 
troubled  country.  He  was  asked 
to  ascertain  how  the  Russian  press 
fared  under  the  quickly-changing  as¬ 
pects  of  the  revolution.  Dr.  Ellis,  after 
countless  adventures  in  Russia,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  at  Christmas  for  a 
brief  visit,  and  brought  with  him  the 
first  authentic  and  complete  copy  of 
the  Lcnine-Trotzky  Decree  establishing 
a  Bolshevik  monopoly  of  all  newspaper 
advertising.  It  is  Dr.  Ellis’s  belief  that 
in  no  other  country  of  the  world  is  the 
potver  of  the  press  at  so  low  an  ebb  as 
at  present  in  Russia.  The  great  em¬ 
pire  is  struggling  with  its  tragic  prob¬ 
lems  without  the  aid  and  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  trustworthy  newspapers.  In 
the  nondescript  sheets  which  speak  for 
the  present  regime,  "news"  is  merely 
propaganda,  intended  to  strengthen  the 
grip  of  the  Red  Rulers  upon  a  deluded 
people.  The  plight  of  the  great  nation, 
now  pathetic  and  seemingly  hopeless, 
well  illustrates  the  evil  fruits  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  press  control. — Editor.] 

Because  the  larg:er  political  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  In 
Rus.sia  have  absorbed  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and  also  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting:  documents  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  little  Is  known  of  the  hundred 
amazing  fruits  of  the  upheaval  which 
are  revealed  in  every  department  of 
life.  When  the  story  comes  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  it  wili  be  found  a  tale  of  confiscation, 
outrage,  blood,  and  anarchy.  What 
has  been  done  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  advertising  bu.slness  Is  In  Itself  a 
well-nigh  incredible  story. 

One  of  the  few  men  to  escape  from 
Hussia,  after  the  frontiers  had  been 
closed  and  foreigners  had  been  denied 
permission  to  leave,  was  Dr.  William  T. 
Ellis,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  a  writer  of 
syndicate  and  magazine  artlclea  He 
had  been  ranging  all  over  Russia,  from 
Siberia  to  Rumania,  and  from  Finland 
to  the  Persian  and  Caucasus  fronts,  and 
•so  saw  more  of  the  Russian  upheaval 
throughout  the  land  than  any  other 
man.  He  got  home  the  day  before 
Christmas,  coming  via  Scandinavia. 
Submarines  do  not  seem  to  interest 


"THE  LITTLE  GRANDMOTHER  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION”  AND 
DR.  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS. 

This  photograph  of  Madame  Breshko  Breshkovsky  and  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  and  author.  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  was  made  in  the 
Winter  Palace  at  Petrograd.  This  wonderful  old  lady,  like  so  many 
others  of  the  real  revolutionists  in  Russia,  is  now 
in  hiding  from  the  Lenine-Trotzky  regime. 


him,  for  after  having  crossed  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Irish  Sea,  he  is  now  bound 
back  again  to  finish  up  his  newspaper 
series  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy. 

outdoinq  the  czar. 

"Czar  Nicholas  and  the  old  regime 
never  dared  attempt  such  radical  mea¬ 
sures  with  the  press  as  the  Bolshevlkl 
have  jauntily  put  across,”  said  Dr,  Ellis 
to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  "World- 
famous  dailies,  like  the  Novoe  Vremya, 
of  Petrograd,  and  the  Russki  Slovoe, 
of  Moscow,  have  been  suppressed  by  the 
soldiers  and  workmen.  So  have  all 
the  other  papers  that  are  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Lenine-Trotzky  regime. 

"In  their  place  are  issued  little 
sheets,  put  out  officially,  and  filled 
with  manifestoes  and  decrees.  They 
have  practically  no  news,  as  the  world 
understands  the  term.  There  have  been 
outrageous  instances  of  faking,  as  in 
the  announcements,  under  forelgrn  date 
lines,  of  how  other  nations,  inspired  by 


the  glorious  example  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
have  risen  up  in  revolution. 

“What  has  been  done  to  the  adver- 
ti.sing  business  is  so  well-nigh  beyond 
belief  that  I  simply  offer  you  the  of¬ 
ficial  decree,  a  translation  of  which  I 
brought  with  me.” 

The  full  text,  in  English,  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  decree  is  here  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  America: 

DECREE  OF  STATE  MONOPOLY  ON 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"(1.)  The  printing  of  advertisements 
in  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  posters,  as 
well  as  the  Issuing  of  advertisements 
to  kiosks,  offices,  etc.,  is  now  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  State. 

"(2.)  Only  publications  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government  in  Petrograd  and  of 
the  local  Soviets  have  the  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  advertlsmenta  Other  newspapers 
printing  advertisements  will  be  sup¬ 
pressed. 

“(3.)  Directors  of  advertising  offices 
as  well  as  all  their  employees  must  con¬ 


tinue  working  until  the  business  is  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  State.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  preserving  the  sequence 
of  their  work  and  for  delivering  to  the 
Soviet  newspapers  all  private  adver¬ 
tisements,  all  sums  paid  for  such,  and 
.full  accounts  thereof. 

"(4.)  All  directors  and  employees  of 
advertising  offices  must  immediately 
organize  Town  Unions,  and  All  Russian 
Unions  to  facilitate  the  reprinting  of 
private  advertisements  in  the  Soviet 
publication, 

"(5.)  The  property  of  persons  found 
guilty  of  concealing  dossiers  or  funds, 
or  of  sabotage  as  mentioned  in  para¬ 
graphs  3  and  4,  will  be  confiscated  and 
the  owners  will  be  imprisoned  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years. 

"(6.)  Insertion  of  advertisements  in 
private  publications  and  in  bulletins  is 
also  punishable. 

“(7.)  All  advertising  offices  will  be 
confiscated  by  the  Government  and 
their  proprietors  will  receive  a  tem¬ 
porary  remuneration.  To  share-holders 
and  proprietors  of  small  advertising  of¬ 
fices,  funds  paid  in  by  them  wUl  be 
returned  in  full. 

“All  firms  publishing  advertise¬ 
ments  must  send  full  particulars  or  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Soviet,  under  the  risk 
of  punishment  as  stated  in  paragraph 
5. 

“The  People’s  Commissary  of  the 
People’s  of  Commissaries 
V.  Ulianoff  (Lenin.) 

“The  People’s  Commissary  the 
Ministry  of  Education 
A.  V.  Lunacharsky. 

Secretary,  N.  Gorbunoff." 

Dr.  Ellis,  in  addition  to  writing  a 
series  of  articles  for  American  news¬ 
papers  on  "War’s  Effect  on  Religious 
Conditions  Around  the  World,”  has 
been  writing  special  articles  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Outlook, 
etc..  After  his  return  to  the  other 
side  be  will  visit  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy. 

Dr.  Ellis’s  return  to  this  country  for 
a  brief  sojourn  was  on  a  special  war 
mission.  He  came  almost  directly  from 
the  Caucasus  and  Rumanian  fronts, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  has  been  able 
to  acquaint  the  administration  officials 
at  Washington  with  an  eye-witness’s 
account  of  the  great  drama  being  en¬ 
acted  in  those  remote  corners  of  Eu- 
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LEADERS  ^^STAND  PAT’^ 
ON  POSTAL  LAW 


Sen.  Simmons  and  Congressman  Kitrliin 
Said  to  Oppose  Reopening  Question 
of  Second  Class  Rates  at  This  Ses¬ 
sion—  Lively  Figlit  in  Prospect. 


Information  conics  to  The  Knixoit 
AND  Pi’BiJ8Hs;n,  from  an  authoritative 
.source,^  that  a  conference  was  held  a 
few  day.s  apo  in  Wa.shinpton,  between 
I’o.stma.ster-fJeneral  Burleson.  Senator 
Simmon.s,  chairman  of  the  S<‘nate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  and  the  Hon.  Claude 
Kitchin,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  in 
which  the  que.stion  of  postal  lepi.slation 
was  discuased. 

It  is  rei>orted  that  these  ConKre.s.sional 
leaders  informed  Mr.  Hurle.son  that  they 
do  not  now  contemplate  any  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  the  postal  legislation  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  War  Hevenue  act. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  it  is  said,  does  not  look 
for  any  legislation  dealing  with  the  suh- 
j«‘ct  at  this  session,  while  Senator  Sim¬ 
mons  stated  that  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  had  no  “present  intention"  of  act¬ 
ing. 

The  conference  is  .said  to  have  afford¬ 
ed  Mr.  Burleson  great  sati.sfaction.  as  he 
looks  with  extreme  disfavor  upon  any 
effort  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
provision,  or  any  present  reopening  of 
the  di.scussion  as  to  second-class  mail 
rates. 

Th.at  publi.shers  of  daily  newspapers 
are  alive  to  the  significance  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  is  evidenced  by  the  fart  that  the 
new  legislative  committee  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Publi.shers'  .\s.sociation  is  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Washington  on  Monday  for 
the  purpose  of  outlining  a  plan  of  ac¬ 
tion  looking  toward  .securing  a  repeal 
of  the  law. 

It  is-the  conviction  of  tnen  who  are 
close  to  the  situation  in  Washington 
that  only  through  united  effort  and  con¬ 
certed  action  by  the  publishers  of  the 
country  may  the  publi.shing  industry  Ik; 
spared  from  the  operation  of  a  rate  law 
which  would  not  merely  add  a  burden  of 
expen.se,  but  would  involve.  In  its  work¬ 
ing,  an  amount  of  clerical  detail  which 
would  .stagger  the  average  publishing 
organization. 


INCREASE  IN  PRINTERS'  PAY 


New  Rate  to  Prevail  for  Six  Month-, 
Vheii  Scale  Will  he  Discussed 

MemlK'rs  of  the  Xew.  A’ork  Typo¬ 
graphical  Fnion  No.  6  employed  on 
New  York  daily  new.spapers  received 
an  increase  of  12  weekly  l)eginning 
Tue.sday.  which  is  to  continue  for  six 
months  when  a  new  wage  scale  w'ill 
I>e  considered  by  the  Publi.shers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  A’’ork  city  and  the 
tyi>ographical  union. 

This  was  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting 
Monday  of  a  committee  of  the  Puhlish- 
er.s'  As.sociation  and  representatives  of 
the  employee.s.  The  wage  schedule, 
which  had  l)een  in  oper.ation  for  five 
years,  expired  Monday.  The  printers 
on  the  morning  newspapers  receive  $33. 
and  on  the  evening  newspapers,  $30  a 
week. 

The  printers- are  demanding  $1  a  day 
increa.se  for  all  three  shifts. 


Oklahoma  Editors  to  Meet 
President  C.  F.  Barrett,  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Pre.ss  As.sociation,  of  Oklahoma, 
has  called  a  meeting  of  all  Democratic 
editors  to  be  held  in  Oklahoma  City  on 
January  8,  to  handle  all  publicity  mat¬ 
ter  during  the  coming  Democratic  cam¬ 
paign. 


VISCOUNT  NORTHCLIFFE  W  INS 


Recall  of  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  Regarded 
as  Vic’ory  for  Journalist. 

Washinoton,  January  2. — It  became 
definitely  known  here  to-day  that  Sir 
Cecil  Spring-Rice,  British  Amba.ssador,* 
is  soon  to  return  to  England  on  leave 
and  will  not  resume  his  po.st  here. 

The  announcement  occa-sioned  no 
surprise  in  offlcial  and  diplomatic  cir¬ 
cles. 

It  was  recalled  here  that  Vl.scount 
Northcliffe  from  time  to  time  had  at¬ 
tacked  Ambassador  Spring-Rice  vigor¬ 
ously  in  his  newspapers.  When  former 
,Aml)a.ssa(Tor  von  Bern.storff  was  engag¬ 
ed  in  propaganda  work  here.  Viscount 
Northcliffe  complained  bitterly  that  the 
British  Ambassador  had  failed  to  coun¬ 
teract  it  effectively. 

The  recall  of  the  Ambassador  is  1m;- 
lieved  to  have  been  Insisted  upon  by 
Vi.scount  Northcliffe,  who  -went  to  Eng¬ 
land  when  the  American  Mission  head¬ 
ed  by  Col.  Hou.se,  sailed. 


SPHINX  CI.l  B  SPEAKERS 


Prominent  Men  Selected  to  .Address  the 
Annual  Gathering  January  Li. 

The  S|>hiux  Club  will  hold  its  annual 
banquet  in  the  Waldorf-.V.storia  Hotel 
on  January  15.  The  list  of  speakers  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  made  up,  biit  the 
following  have  iK-en  seoired; 

F.  L.  Bethel,  senior  vice-president  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Telephone  Company  and 
president  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pennsylvania,  will  speak  on  “Ef¬ 
fect  of  the  War  on  American  Busi¬ 
ness";  George  Edward  Smith,  president 
of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  and 
pre.sldent  of  the  American  Manufac¬ 
turers'  Export  A.s.sociation.  “New  Fac¬ 
tors  in  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
States”;  Herbert  Kaufman,  a  writer  of 
national  renown  and  a  forceful  orator, 
whose  subject  has  not  yet  1)een  selected. 

Preston  P.  Lynn,  general  manager  of 
Wananiaker's.  and  president  of  the 
Sphinx  Club,  will  be  the  toa-stmaster. 


KENTUCKY  EDITORS  AIEET 


Puhlishers  Endorse  Government  ('onirol 
of  the  News  Print  Industry. 

Lexinoton,  Ky.,  December  28. — The 
Kentucky  Pre.ss  » Association,  meeting 
hore  to-day  and  yesterday,  endor.sed 
Government  control  of  the  print-paper 
Industry.  This  was  the  principal  topic 
up  for  consideration. 

Norris  ,A.  Huse,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Press  Association,  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  and  addre.s.sed 
the  Kentucky  publishers  on  “The  Coun¬ 
try  Newspaper  and  Foreign  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  pointing  out  that  the  country 
new.spaper  publisher  needs  better  or¬ 
ganization  to  go  after  this  business  and 
that  he  should  have  more  uniformity  in 
his  adverti.sing  rates. 


German  Ale’hods  Exposed 
A  recent  l.ssue  of  the  Detroit  Satur¬ 
day  Night  contained  striking  proof  of 
how  Berlin  fools  the  German  people.  It 
was  shown  how  the  5?emi-offlcial  Wolff 
Pre.ss  ^.ssociation  handled  Pre.sldent  Wil¬ 
son’s  address  to  Congress  .April  2.  The 
p.art.s  omitted  by  the  agency,  iindoubt- 
edly  under  Government  orders,  were  in¬ 
dicated.  The  mutilation  of  the  message 
changed  the  entiie  spirit  and  content 
of  it. 


Minnesota  Ad  Men  to  Meet 

The  first  State  convention  Minneso¬ 
ta  advertising  men  have  ever  held  will 
meet  In  St.  Paul,  January  22  and  23 


HERALD  AND  TELEGRAM  JOIN 


James  Gordon  Bennett’s  Newspapers 
Elected  to  Publishers’  Association. 

The  New  York  Herald  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram,  both  owned 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  were  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Publishers’  As¬ 
.sociation  of  New  York  City  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  Wednesday  at  the  Hardware 
Club. 

For  years  Mr.  Bennett  has  held  that 
the  Herald  and  the  Telegram  would 
not  be  benefited  by  member.«’iip  in  the 
a.s.soclatlon.  The  election  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Telegram  Indicates  that  Mr. 
Bennett  believes  that  cooperation  real¬ 
ly  counts  and  that  the  association  can 
.serve  his  two  newspapers  Just  as  it  is 
•serving  all  of  the  other  newspaper 
members. 


FAVORS  CHANGE  IN  NAME 


Cummins  Prefers  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Rather  Than  Publicity. 

In  a  letter  to  F.  J.  Wright,  as.si.stant 
advertising  manager  of  Successful 
Farming,  Des  Moines,  la..  Senator  Al- 
lM>rt  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  who  introduced 
a  bill  providing  for  a  “Bureau  of  Pub- 
li<ity  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,” 
writes  that  the  .suggestion  made  that 
the  bureau  Ik;  called  a  bureau  of  ad¬ 
verti.sing  rather  than  publicity  “is  a 
wi.se  one,  and  I  .shall  .see  that  the  bill 
is  modified  accordingly.” 

_  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wright,  Senator 
Cummins  refers  to  an  editorial  in  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  which  said  that 
"this  bill  has  not  l)een  pushed  for  con¬ 
sideration.” 

“The  statement  is  hardly  fair,”  writes 
^Senator  Cummins,  “if  it  is  intended  to 
imjily  that  there  has  been  any  le.ssening 
in  my  activity  for  it.  Under  conditions 
as  they  are  here  now,  it  is  utterly  im- 
l>o.s.sible  to  do  anything  for  a  measure 
of  that  kind,  but  after  matters  settle 
down  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  up 
such  legislation  the  bill  will  be  pushed 
with  all  my  power.” 


Mrs.  Pierre  C.  Siarr  Injured 

Mrs.  Pierre  C.  Starr,  of  Chicago,  wife 
of  the  well  known  newspaper  effieiency 
expert,  waa  knocked  down  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  at  81st  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  Wedne.sday  after¬ 
noon  and  suffered  concussion  of  the 
brain,  lacerations  of  the  .scalp,  and  a 
possible  fractured  skull.  She  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  surgeon  of  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  and  was  removed  to  the  'Van¬ 
derbilt  Hotel  where  she  and  Mr.  Starr 
have  been  living  while  in  New  York. 


War  Saving.s  Stamp  Campaigns 
In  the  effort  to  enll.st  20,000,000  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  War  Saving.s  Stamps, 
cami>aigns  for  the  advertising  of  the 
stamps  are  tK>ing  localized.  There  is  a 
director  for  each  State,  and  each  of 
the.se  directors  will  have  a  State  Adver¬ 
ti.sing  Bureau  through  which  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  advertising  and  publicity 
for  .such  States  will  Ik;  handled.  The 
campaigns  for  the  sale  of  the  stamps 
will  continue  until  December  1,  1918. 


Barred  from  the  Mails 
The  .second-cla-ss  mailing  privileges  of 
the  .American  Publi.shing  ('onipany,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  .Ameri¬ 
can.  of  which  John  P.  Grace,  former 
Mayor  of  ChaTleston,  is  editor,  have 
been  revoked  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
jiartment  on  grounds  of  violations  of 
provisions  of  the  Espionage  act. 


FIRE  FAILS  TO  HALT 
N.  E.  A,  SERVICE 

Main  Office  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  Swept  by  Fire — Despite 
Damage  Service  Maintained  With¬ 
out  Interruption. 


to  The  Ki.itor  and  Puui.ikiier.  ) 

Ci.EVKLANp,  January  3. — The  main  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  swept  by  fire  here  last  night. 
At  noon  to-day  the  N.  E.  A.  sent 
its  .service  to  press  as  usual.  The  edi¬ 
torial  and  engraving  rooiTls  were  com¬ 
pletely  burned  out.  The  compo.sing  and 
stereotyping  rooms  escaped  serious 
damage. 

With  its  mechanical  equipment  intact 
except  for  the  engraving  room,  the  N. 
E.  .A.,  with  the  help  of  the  Cleveland 
Press's  engraving  equipment,  was  able 
under  the  direction  of  S.  T.  Hughes, 
editor-in-chief,  to  come  to  bat  for  Its 
ilients  with  its  regular  run  of  news, 
feature.s,  editorials,  comics,  and  art. 
There ‘was  no  interruption  of  service 
and  Mr.  Hughes  .says  there  will  be  none. 

The  Cleveland  office  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
occupies  the  entire  fifth  floor  of  the 
AA’atson  Building,  1279  West  Third 
Street.  Fire  and  water  damaged  the 
entire  building,  but  the  N.  E.  A.  was 
the  heaviest  loser.  What  escaped  the 
fire  was  ruined  by  water.  As  soon  as 
the  day’s  service  was  out  of  the  way 
plans  were  laid  for  carrying  away  the 
debris  and  in.stalling  new  engraving 
equipment. 

With  the  engraving  room  again  oper¬ 
ating  the  N.  E.  A.  plans  to  lie  able  with¬ 
in  four  days  to  produce  its  service  with¬ 
out  any  out.side  assistance.  Plans  for 
I)ermanent  quarters  for  the  Cleveland 
office  have  not  been  made  pending  the 
getting  in  shape  of  the  present  quar¬ 
ters  for  temporary  operations.  The  N. 
E.  .A.  will  keep  its  pre.sent  address  until 
further  notice. 


Celebrates  Golden  Jubilee 
The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  cele¬ 
brated  its  golden  jubilee  on  Christmas 
Day,  Henry  Watterson,  editor,  honoring 
the  occasion  with  two  double-column 
mea.sure  columns  devoted  to  a  record  of 
the  principles  for  which  the  paper  has 
.stood  and  now  stands.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fiftieth  annlver.sary  of  the 
paper  in  a  double-column  box  on  the 
fir.st  page,  noting;  "This  Chri.stmas 
marks  the  fiftieth  holiday  period  of  the 
Courier-Journal  with  never  a  day  for  a 
holiday  itself — every  morning  of  every 
day  of  every  year  a  journalistic  leader 
— under  the  .same  ownership  and  editor¬ 
ship — a  newspaper  record  absolutely 
unique — a  Loui.sville  in.stitutlon — inter¬ 
nationally  known.” 


Boss  Salutes  Employee 

.An  amu.sing  incident  happened  in  the 
corridor  of  the  New  York  World  office 
this  week.  Capt.  Arthur  E.  Shep¬ 
herd.  supply  officer  of  the  Twelfth  New 
York  Infantry,  Camp  Wadsworth,  S[)ar- 
tanburgh,  one  of  the  valued  employees 
of  the  New  York  World,  was  .saluted  by 
his  hos.s,  Herliert  Pulitzer,  a  private  in 
the  Naval  Aviation  Detachment,  .Ma.ssa- 
chu.sctts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  owns  six-tenths  of  the  New 
York  World. 


Liberal  Christmas  Gift 

As  a  Christmas  gift  each  employee  of 
the  Providence  Journal  Company  was 
given  a  check  equal  to  5  i>er  cent,  of 
his  total  earnings  for  the  year  ending 
Deceml)er  1. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


LOUIS  T.  GOLDING 


LOLJS  T.  GOLDING,  ])iil>lislu>r  of  tho  St.  Joseph  News-l’rcss,  is  vice- 
prc.sident  and  troasuror  of  the  News  I’orporation,  of  which  Charles  M. 
I’alnier  is  pre.sident. 

To  find  a  man  fitted  for  effective  team-work  with  Charles  M.  Palmer  is 
to  find  a  man  of  high  ideals  in  new.spaper  making,  and  of  test-proof  courage 
in  putting  such  ideals  into  practice.  Mr.  Golding’s  success  with  the  News-Press 
— which  must  be  counted  in  any  list  of  worth-while  "ciuality  new.spapers” — at¬ 
tests  his  calibre  and  his  courage. 

Mr.  Golding's  career  rever.ses,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  tradition.  Usually 
we  find  that  men  who  do  big  things  in  New  York  were  raised  and  trained  else¬ 
where.  It  has  followed  that  men  raised  in  New  York  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  other  cities  and  attaining  to  distinction — especially  as  news¬ 
paper  makers.  Mr.  Golding  was  born  in  Uurlington,  N.  J.,  May  9,  IStio,  but  he 
was  reared  and  educated  in  New  York.  His  first  newspaper  experience  was 
gained  on  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in  1885-80.  In  1887  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  worked  as  police  court  reporter  for  the  old  Commercial  Advertiser.  He 
also  worked  for  the  City  News  Bureau,  and  on  various  papers,  including  the 
Herald,  World,  Press,  and  Daily  News.  In  1889  he  went  to  the  Mail  and  Kx- 
press  as  telegraph  editor,  remaining  there  three  years,  the  last  year  as  assistant 
managing  editor.  In  1892  he  went,  with  Foster  Coate.s,  to  the  Commercial 
Advertiser — now  the  Globe — serving  for  two  years  as  assistant  managing  editor, 
when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Coates  as  managing  editor,  the  latter  having  succeeded 
Col.  John  A.  Cockerill  as  editor-in-chief.  After  three  years  as  managing  editor 
he  resigned  and  went  into  a  manufacturing  venture.  After  a  brief  experience 
he  returned  to  newspaper  work,  spending  a  year  in  the  work  of  reestablishing 
and  rejuvenating  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune.  In  the  fall  of  1903  he  joined  C.  M. 
Palmer  in  the  purchase  of  the  St.  J^.seph  Daily  News  and  Evening  Pros.s,  and 
consolidated  them  as  the  News-Press.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  de¬ 
voted  his  time  and  thought  exclusively  to  the;  develoi)ment  of  this  new.spaper. 
The  News-Press  has  enjoyed,  in  that  period,  a  steady  and  consistent  growth. 
It  is  published  from  its  own  building,  which  is  one  of  the  show-places  of  its 
city,  and  its  plant  is  complete  and  modern  in  every  detail. 

Mr.  Golding  is  always  in  intimate  touch  with  the  work  of  every  department, 
keeping  the  editorial  and  news  policies  of  the  paper  keyed  to  sane  service 
ideals,  and  exercising  tirele.ss  vigilance  in  his  direction  of  ali  other  branches 
of  the  organization.  The  News-Press  is  independent  politically,  aggressively 
American  in  tone  and  sentiment  and  performance. 

Mr.  Golding  is  a  member  of  the  National  Defence  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member  of  the  St.  Joseph  Council  of  Defence, 
and  has  served  actively  as  a  public  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  many  patriotic 
causes  brought  forward  by  our  participation  in  the  war.  While  formerly  a 
Itepublican,  and  active  in  that  party  in  New  York,  he  advocated  Mr.  Wilson’s 
election  in  1912,  and  has  been  his  con-sistent  supporter  ever  since.  He  has 
never  held  office,  nor  listened  to  the  persuasion  of  friends  to  become  a  can¬ 
didate  for  i)olitical  honors. 

He  believes  that  "the  primal  and  controlling  relation  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  public  is  ethical’’;  that  "the  i)ublic  makes  a  tremendous  demand 
upon  and  fixes  a  towering  standard  for  newspapers,  but  that  it  does  not  fail 
to  recompense  those  who  satisfy  that  demand  and  live  up  to  that  standard. 

Working  in  the  conviction  that  to  earn  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  to 
assure  generous  material  rewards,  Air.  GoUling  has  held  the  News-Piess  to  the 
highe.st  ethical  standards — and  the  rewards  have  come,  not  alone  to  the  man, 
and  to  his  as.sociate  in  ownership,  but  to  the  people  of  his  territory — who 
have,  in  the  News-Pres.s,  a  newspaiKr  of  which  any  American  community 
would  IKJ  proud. 


Outgrows  Service  Flag  Three  (.lubs  May  Merge 


MAY  POSTPONE  THE 
PAPER  HEARINGS 


Believed  that  Paper  Manufacturers  Have 
Not  Had  Ample  Time  to  Gather  Ma¬ 
terial  and  Present  Case  to  Fed- 
^eral  Trade  Commission. 

Preliminary  hearings  of  the  F’ederal 
Trade  Commission  in  connection  with 
the  newsprint  price  agreement  which 
several  manufacturers  recently  made 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
open  in  Wa.shington  Monday.  Some  of 
the  representatives  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  also  .some  of  the  publishers  will 
appear  before  the  Commissioner. 

It  is  not  believed  that  this  hearing 

% 

will  be  any  more  than  preliminary,  as  it 
appears  that  the  manufacturers  have 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  their 
case,  and  will  not  Ije  prepared  to  submit 
all  the  evidence  they  propose  to.  For 
this  rea.son,  doubtless,  the  hearing  will 
be  postponed  to  a  later  date  when  the 
final  discussions  and  cross-examinations 
will  come  up. 

The  Commis.sion  has  extended  a  gen¬ 
eral  invitation  to  all  publishers  and  job¬ 
bers  to  participate  in  these  hearings. 
The  manufacturers  will  present  infor¬ 
mation  supplementary  to  their  cost  re¬ 
ports  bearing  on  such  matters  as  haz¬ 
ards  of  the  business,  methods  of  deter¬ 
mined  wood  costs,  and  depreciation 
charges,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  In¬ 
formation  will  also  be  given  on  what  is 
a  fair  investment  in  the  business  and 
what  is  a  fair  rate  of  profit  on  such 
investment. 

The  afternoon  of  January  9  has  been 
.set  for  a  conference  with  the  jobbers, 
at  which  the  provisions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  which  they  are  interested  will 
1)0  considered. 

The  paper  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
been  summoned  for  a  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  same  time  that  the  hear¬ 
ings  are  in  progress. 


Helps  Solve  Coal  Problem 
Washington,  January  1. — Giving  a 
practical  turn  to  his  various  editorial 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  public  could 
be  relieved  of  the  coal  famine,  Edward 
B.  McLean,  editor  and  president  of 
the  Washington  Post,  has  instituted 
the  free  distribution  of  coal  through 
various  charitable  organizations  of  this 
city.  Mr.  McLean  has  not  only  given 
editorial  advice  as  to  how  to  remedy  the 
situation,  and  has  thrown  open  the 
columns  of  his  paper  to  print  all  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  by  the  coal  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  has  now,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Administration  brought  actual  re¬ 
lief  to  many  suffering  homes  by  the  free 
distribution  of  coal  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  destitute  families. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Changes 
The  Clinton  (Ill.)  Journal  and  the 
Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times  have  been 
transferred  from  the  associate  to  the 
active  class  of  member.ship  in  the 
American  Newspaper  ^Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  .  The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph  and  the  Grand  Itapids 
(Mich.)  Daily  News  are  no  longer  mem¬ 
bers. 


War-Time  Gift 

The  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  on 
Christmas  presented  each  member  of 
the  staff  with  a  Ued  Cross  membership. 
A  war  savings  certificate  went  to  the 
wife  of  each  married  man  and  two 
war  .savings  stamps  went  to  each  child 
of  a  staff  member. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has  outgrown 
its  service  flag.  A  bronze  tablet  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  banner.  107 
members  of  the  .staff  are  now  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Each  has  his  name 
'mounted  In  gold  letters  and  set  in  a 
bronze  frame,  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Tribune  Building. 


The  Brooklyn  Advertising  Club  has 
under  consideration  a  plan  to  consoli¬ 
date  with  the  Brooklyn  Civic  Club.  The 
latter  organization  is  about  to  merge 
with  the  Manufacturers’  .Association,  its 
combined  membership  forming  a  newly 
constituted  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


POSTPONE  TRIAL  OF 
ALEXANDER  SMITH 


February  4  Set  as  Dale  of  Trial  of  News 
Print  Manufacturer  Charged  With 
^  iolating  the  .\nti-Trust  Law — 

One  of  Seven  Indicted. 


The  trial  of  .-Alexander  Smith,  one  of 
the  .seven  members  of  the  News  Print 
Manufacturers’  .As.sociation  indicted  on 
a  charge  of  violating  the  .Anti-Trust 
Law.  ha.s  been  jio.stjioned  from  January 
1(1  to  February  4.  .Mr.  Smith  and  Gor¬ 
dias  H.  P.  Gould  were  the  only  two  of 
the  indicted  men  who  refused  to  plead 
nolo  contendere  when  the  case  was  set-  . 
tied  before  Judge  Julius  .\I.  Mayer  in 
the  United  States  Court  on  November 
2(:.  The  indictment  against  .Mr.  Gould 
was  dismisjied.  .Mr.  Smith  was  then, 
as  he  is  now,  engaged  In  Red  Cross 
work  in  France,  and  could  not  be 
reached.  The  court  gave  his  attorneys 
until  Di'ccmlier  10  to  communicate  with 
him. 

laist  Tliursday  Mr.  Smith’s  attorney, 
John  Quinn,  appeared  before  Judge  Ala- 
yer  and  said  that  neither  he  nor  Judge 
John  Barton  Payne,  his  associate  coun¬ 
sel,  nor  Air.  Peabody,  Air.  Smith’s  part¬ 
ner,  had  heard  a  word  from  him  in 
response  to  their  letters  and  cables, 
and  had  no  evidence  that  their  mes¬ 
sages  had  reached  their  client.  He 
asked  for  a  postponement  of  the  trial. 
.Mark  Hyman  and  Herbert  C.  Smyth, 
for  the  Government,  consented  to  a 
postponement. 

Air.  Quinn  moved  that  the  jury  be 
dismissed  because  of  the  po.stponement. 

The  Government  declared  willingness 
that  the  jury  should  be  dismi.ssed,  but 
a.sked  for  stipulations  that  this  irregu¬ 
larity  of  procedure  should  not  be  u.sed 
liy  counsel  for  Air.  Smith  in  hampering 
or  preventing  Air.  Smith’s  trial  here¬ 
after.  .Judge  Alayer  ruled  that  change 
of  coun.sel  might  vitiate  the  effect  of 
any  such  stipulation,  and  declined  to 
dismiss  the  jury.  He  cited  a  case  in 
which  a  jury  had  been  dismis.sed  in 
.similar  circumstances,  counsel  was 
changed  and  the  court  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  .since  trial  had  once  been  be¬ 
gun  and  then  discontinued,  the  defend¬ 
ant  could  not  again  be  placed  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  for  the  same  alleged  offense. 


HUNTSMAN'S  A  GRANDDAD 


Uouneiiig  (Jirl  Baby  Came  as  a  Welcome 
New  "Year’s  Gift. 

R.  I*’.  R.  Huntsman,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  is  a  grand¬ 
father.  Proud’.'  Well,  you  ought  to 
hear  his  voice  as  ho  tells  his  friends 
about  it,  even  over  the  telephone,  and 
.see  his  face  as  he  makes  the  announce¬ 
ment: 

“Say!  She  is  the  best  New  Year’s 
gift  I  ever  received.  She  weighed  eight 
and  a  quarter  pounds  when  she  was 
born  on  December  29.  And  she  has 
taken  to  drink  already.  She’s  an  A  B 
C  kid,  circulation  guaranteed.  Of  cour.se 
everybody  is  doing  well,  especially  this 
grandfather.  I’m  saying  nothing  about 
her  two  great-grandmothers.  They  don’t 
need  it.  They’re  saying  all  that  need  be 
.said  themselves.” 

The  newcomer  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Adams,  jr.,  of  Brooklyn. 
Air.  Adams,  the  father,  is  the  manager 
of  the  automobile  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  and  the  .son 
of  D.  C.  Adams,  M.D.,  also  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  a  long-time  chum  of  Mr.  Huntsman. 
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By  James  Melvin  Lee 

Director,  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University 

5.  Period  of  Reconstruction  and  Readjustment.  1865-1900 


David  LJving:stone,  the  Engrllsh  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  was  lost  somewhere  in 
Africa,  is  a  good  iiiustration. 

With  this  new  Journalism  came  the 
extramural  activities  of  numerous  news- 
,  papers  in  humanitarian  enterprises. 
Typical  examples  ar^  to  be  found  in  the 
Free-Ice  Fund,  established  by  the  New 
:  York  Herald,  and  the  Fresh-Air  Fund, 

begun  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
and  later  more  extensively  developed  by 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Newspapers  in 
-  other  cities  than  New  York  soon  turn- 
^  ed  their  attention  to  other  things  than 
I  merely  putting  ink  on  paper.  The  Press 
I  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  raised  $40,000  to  build 

^  a  home  for  the  newsboys  of  that  dty. 

The  Tribune  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  initiated 
!'  two  reforms:  first,  a  sane  Fourth  of 
L  July,  and  the  Good  Fellow  Club,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  make  poor  chil¬ 
dren  acquainted  with  Santa  Claus.  The 
News  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  built  a  fresh- 
air  building  for  poor  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Tennessean,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  turned  its  attention  to  the  school 
children  of  its  city,  and  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pense  provided  public  lectures.  The 
Chronicle,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  start- 
it  the  ^  movement  for  the  Golden  Gate 
iKbest  Park  Museum,  and  the  Examiner,  of  the 
away,  same  city,  erected  the  Little  Jim  Hos- 
■8  her  pital  for  Incurables,  and  the  Free  Eye 
t'-  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  the  treatment  of 
unfortunate  children  of  the  poorer  class- 
ia  an  While  these  humanitarian  newspa- 

at  all  per  enterprises  have  since  been  ex- 
icn  ia  tensively  developed,  as  the  pages  of  The 
111  re-  Editor  and  Publisher  will  show,  the  be- 
rfnme.  ginnings  of  the  movement  date  back  to 
Other  illustrations  could  be  given  to  the  time  which  followed  Ueconstruction 
show  the  picric  qualities  then  obtain-  days, 
ing.  In  the  We.st  this  kind  of  Journal- 

i.sm  was  strongly  defended  by  even  such  commerciausm  and  journalism. 
men  as  Capt.  Henry  King,  who  later  The  financial  readjustment  under 
achieved  such  distinction  as  editor  of  which  the  more  important  daily  news- 
the  i?t.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  "Banish  papers  went  during  the  last  two  decades 
the  words  blackguard,  liar,  and  villain  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  many 
from  our  newspapers,  and  even  the  good  changes  in  Journalism.  Formerly,  the 
and  useful,  Greeley  would  have  quit  the  editor  was  practically  supreme  in  con- 
business  in  disgust,”  was  the  way  he  put  trol;  he  was  the  employer  of  the  pub- 
it.  Evidently  certain  members  of  the  lisher,  of  the  advertising  manager,  of 
Kansas  Legislature  did  not  approve  of  the  circulation  agent,  etc.,  but  after  he 
the  editorial  views  of  Capt.  King,  for  ceased  to  have  the  controlling  interest,  it 
one  of  them  moved  that  if  any  reporter  passed  into  other  hands  represented  at 
of  a  Kansas  newspaper  vilified  any  the  official  councils  by  the  business 
member  of  the  Legislature,  the  mem-  manager;  only  occasionally,  the  excep- 
ber  so  vilified  should  be  authorized  and  tion  which  proved  the  rule,  did  the  edi- 
expected  to  thrash  the  representative  tor  have  sufficient  wealth  or  its  equiva- 
of  the  press  who  made  the  attack.  lent  in  credit  at  the  bank  to  buy  or  to 

start  a  daily  in  any  one  of  the  larger 

JOURNALISM  THAT  MAKES  NEWS.  Clties»^ 

Turning  later  from  the  bitter  and  The  metropolitan  daily  represented 
picric  side  of  Journalism  one  finds  much  too  heavy  a  financial  Investment  to  be 
to  praise  in  numerous  humanitarian  en-  organized  on  any  save  a  sound  business 
terprlses  of  various  newspapers.  Space  basis.  The  telegraph  and  the  cable 
— no  editorial  fib — will  not  permit  the  re-  made  news  a  most  perishable  commod- 
telling  of  how  the  New  York  Times  ex-  tty  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
posed  the  corrupt  Tweed  Ring  in  New  It  could  be  placed  before  the  public. 
York  city,  and  of  how  the  St.  Louis  Shop- worn  goods  the  merchant  can 
Democrat  made  public  the  attempts  of  a.t  a  si>ecial  sale  to  bring  at  least 

the  Whiskey  King  to  defraud  the  Gov-  the  cost  of  production,  but  stale  news 
emment  of  the  revenue  tax  from  dls-  the  publisher  cannot  market  at  any 
tillers,  and  to  "put  the  soft  pedal”  on  price.  The  franchise  in  a  press  asso- 
the  St.  Louis  newspapers  familiar  with  elation  became  harder  to  get  and  at 
the  whiskey  scandals.  From  such  ac-  the  same  time  carried  with  It  a  con- 
tivitles  grew  the  Journalism  that  makes  atantly  increasing  charge  for  better 
news.  Such  type_of-aawspaper  work  as  8«rvlce.  Presses  Jumped  from  hundreds 
the  eil^edition  which  the  New  York  to  tens  of  thousands  in  cost  of  man- 
Herald  sent  under  H.  M.  Stanley  to  find  (Continued  on  page  23) 


[The  Editor  and  Publisher  this  week 
preaenti  the  fifth  of  a  teriea  of  six  arti¬ 
cles,  appearing  every  other  week,  on 
the  growth  and  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism.  The  first  appeared  1*» 
the  issue  of  November  10,  and  was  en¬ 
titled,  "Journalism  During  the  Colonial 
Days."  The  seeond,  "Newspapers  of  the 
Kevolutionary  Period,  1765-83,”  appear¬ 
ed  November  24.  The  third,  "Beginning 
of  Party  Organs,  First  Doilies,  and 
Penny  Press,"  appeared  December  8. 
The  fourth,  "Journalism  During  the 
Wor  of  the  States,"  teas  printed  in  the 
issue  of  December  22.  The  sixth  and 
final  article  will  appear  January  19. — 
Ed.] 

Arthur  Brisbane,  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Journalism,  once  remark- 


The  newspaper  is  not,  as  Schopen¬ 
hauer  says,  "a  shadow  on  the  wall,” 
although  many  a  new.spaper  is  a 
mere  shadow  of  what  a  newspaiier 
should  be.  A  newspaper  Is  a  mirror 
reflecting  the  public,  a  mirror 
more  or  less  defective,  but  still  a  mir¬ 
ror.  And  the  paper  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  holds  in  bis  hand  reflects  that 
individual  more  or  less  accurately. 
The  Journali.sm  which  followed  the 
War  of  the  States  can  best  be  described 
as  being  extremely  picric  in  quality, 
mirroring,  as  it  did,  the  political  up¬ 
heavals  of  Reconstruction  days. 

ORGANS  or  CARPET-BAOGERS. 

In  the  South  numerous  papers  began 
as  Republican  organs  to  offset  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  Democratic  sheets  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  political  schemes  of  Northern 
carpet-baggers.  In  South  Carolina,  for 
example,  these  newspapers  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interest  of  what  the  old 
lo<-al  press  called  "Thad  Steven’s  Ring- 
Streaked  Rule  and  Negro  Misrule.” 
When  the  Reconstruction  Convention 
was  about  to  meet  the  Charleston  Mer¬ 
cury  decided  "to  make  any  attempt  to 
establi.sh  a  mongrel  government  in 
South  Carolina  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  public  .and  to  make  the  odium  of 
it  too  great  for  white  men  to  bear.”  The 
Mercury  then  proceeded  to  print  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  outlining  the  careers  of 
all  the  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags 
then  running  for  office,  and  to  Illustrate 
these  articles  with  cartoons  portraying 
the  would-be  office-holders  and  the 
negro  delegates  to  the  Reconstruction 
Convention  in  the  most  ridiculous  Jux¬ 
tapositions.  The  Mercury  did  its  work  so 
well  that  the  stigma  of  Republicanism 
and  Mongrell.sm  still  remains  odious  in 
that  State. 

The  political  activities  of  these  car¬ 
pet-baggers  from  the  North  naturally 
aroused  anew  the  ire  of  Southern  edi¬ 
tors.  Particularly  was  this  true  in  New 
Orleans,  where  the  Bulletin  attacked  the 
Reconstruction  Government  so  bitterly 
that  a  pitched  battle  finally  resulted  on 
Canal  Street,  with  a  comparatively 
heavy  loss  of  life.  That  paper,  in  its 
apology  for  its  meagre  report  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  offered  the  excuse  that  the  whole 
of  its  staff  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
fight,  and,  consequently,  could  do  no 
reporting.  The  Memphis  Appeal,  to  use 
still  another  illustration,  had  two  or 
three  fights  with  the  carpet-baggers 
before  it  accepted  conditions  then  ob¬ 
taining  and  began  its  great  work  of  re¬ 


‘EDITORIAL  WASHING-DAY  IN  NEW  YORK. 


building  Tenneasee  In  general  and  Mem¬ 
phis  in  particular.  Numerous  papers 
were  started  as  organs  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  whose  deeds  at  this  period  of 
American  history  spoke  louder  than  its 
words. 

PICRIC  journalism. 

In  the  North  the  period  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  War  of  the  States  was  one  of 
reconstruction,  not  only  in  the  world  of 
politics,  but  also  in  that  of  Journalism. 
The  press  of  New  York  was  not  more 
bitter  nor  more  personal  than  that  of 
other  large  cltie.s,  but  it  attracted  more 
attention  because  of  the  national  promi¬ 
nence  of  its  editors.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  most  bitter  in  denouncing  its  con¬ 
temporaries,  was  Horace  Greeley  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  For  his  special 
benefit,  after  he  had  penned  a  leading 
editorial  on  "Gov.  Seymour  as  a  Liar,” 
the  New  York  Times  published  what  it 
called  "A  Les.son  on  Good  Manners  in 
Journalism.”  On  another  occasion, 
when  Greeley,  through  the  columns  of 
his  paper,  had  said  to  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"You  lie,  you  villain,  you  sinfully,  wick¬ 
edly,  basely  lie,"  Punchinello,  the  lead¬ 
ing  cartoon  weekly  of  the  time,  simi¬ 
larly  rebuked  Greeley  and  the  other 
New  York  editors,  with  a  cartoon  en¬ 
titled,  "Editorial  Washing  Day  in  New 
York.”  It  showed  the  editors  at  their 
various  editorial  tubs,  with  Greeley’s 
celebrated  “U-Lya  Soap,”  guaranteed  to 
remove  “All  stains,  impurities,  etc.,”  on 
the  washboard.s.  In  connection  with  the 
cartoon,  Punchinello  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Oimene  Panchlnt-IIo's  Cartoon,  In  wblrh  you 
Rball  Iteboltl  the  editorial  laundrcaaea  of  New 
York  rity  havlns  a  waahy  time  of  It  all  around. 
There  la  a  shriek  of  objurcaUon  in  the  air,  and 
a  Sutter  of  aolled  linen  on  the  breeae.  Granny 
Marble  of  the  World,  to  the  extreme  left  of 
the  pictnre,  clenches  her  flats  over  the  auds, 
and  looks  light  at  Granny  Jones  of  the  Times. 
The  beaming  [iblt  of  Granny  Greeley  of  the  Tri- 
bune  looms  np  between  the  two,  like  the  sun 
In  a  tog.  But  the  real  Son  in  a  tog  Is  to  be 
seen  to  the  extreme  right  There  yon  behold 
Granny  Dana  of  the  8nn,  shaking  her  brawny 
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THE 

New  York  Evening  Journal 

During  1917 

Broke  All  Its  Previous  Records 

The  Biggest  Year  Advertising  of 
26,744  Columns 

which  Was  7, 68954  columns  more  Than  Was  Printed  by  the 

Next  Evening  Paper. 

The  Biggest  Month 

2,885  Columns 

Which  Was  745*4  columns  more  Than  the  Next  Evening  Paper. 

The  Biggest  Day 

222*/4  Columns 

which  was  the  largest  volume  of  Paid  Display  Advertising  ever  printed  in  any  regular 

edition  of  a  New  York  evening  newspaper 

The  daily  average  net  paid  CIRCULATION  of  the  Evening 
Journal  for  the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1917,  as 
sworn  to  the  United  States  Government,  was 

808,608 

Over  250,000  copies  of  which  are  sold  at  2c  a  copy  in  the  Bronx,  Staten  Island,  Jersey  City, 
Hoboken,  and  other  points  outside  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 


** Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Circulation** 
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REVENUE  TAX  RULINGS  THIS  "SMOKE  EDITOR 

IS  NOT  A  SMOKER 


INFORMALITY  MARKS 
A.  B.  C.  MEETING 


across  to  America’s  defenders  In  France. 
And  the  fund  is  still  growing:. 

HOW  THE  FUND  HAS  BEEN  BOOSTED. 

Among  the  “stunts”  she  has  engi¬ 
neered  to  swell  the  fund  is  a  "Special 
Tobacco  Fund  Edition,”  for  which  she 
wrote  and  arranged  material  which 
made  up  a  striking  first  page.  More 
than  $1,500  was  received  from  the  sale 
of  these  editions  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  theatres  by  200  girls  whom  she  per¬ 
suaded  to  volunteer. 

Other  stunts  have  been  the  arrang¬ 
ing  of  benefit  dances,  bridge  parties,  and 
performances  in  the  theatres,  all  of 
which  have  added  to  the  total. 

Throughout  the  readers  of  the  Free 
Press  have  been  blissfully  Ignorant  con¬ 
cerning  the  sex  of  this  champion  of 
I.iady  Nicotine  £is  an  invaluable  ally 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  warriora 

Hut  the  men  reporters  aroimd  the  of¬ 
fice  cheerfully  smoke  the  Smoke  Edi¬ 
tor’s  cigars. 


Provisions  of  Law  as  to  Newspaper  Shi|»- 
ments  Explained  to  New  York  Circulators. 

The  New  York  City  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  held  their  semi-monthly  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  in  the  library  of  the 
Staats-55eitung.  The  subject  of  read¬ 
justments  in  the  arrangements  for  rout¬ 
ing  newspaper  mall,  because  of  the 
elimination  of  many  trains,  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  sale  of  papers  at  army 
camps  also  claimed  attention.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  conditions  of 
distribution  at  the  camps  were  growing 
better. 

The  revenue  tax  on  newspaper  ship¬ 
ments  was  explained  to  the  members 
by  the  chairman,  James  McKernan,  of 
the  World,  who  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Commi.ssioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Washington.  The 
official  rulings  on  this  matter  provide 
for  a  report  of  each  day’s  business  to 
be  rendered  to  railroad  or  express  com- 
panle.s,  not  alone  in  New  York  but 
throughout  the  country.  On  bundles 
that  are  .shipped  via  one  express  com¬ 
pany  or  railroad  and  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  express  company  or  railroad, 
newspapers  will  have  to  pay  the  tax  at 
the  initial  point  of  shipment  and  also 
at  the  transfer  point.  As  the  amount 
of  business  handled  in  this  manner  is 
small,  it  will  not  have  any  great  bearing 
on  the  whole.  According  to  this  ruling 
it  will  be  necessary  to  Itemize  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  days  and  add  the  tax  to  each 
day’s  business:  but  this  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  express  companies’ 
hills  must  be  paid  each  day,  or  that  any 
departure  is  necessary  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  syfstem  which  differs  in  each  office, 
.some  paying  their  bills  weekly  and 
others  monthly.  However,  in  paying 
the  bills  circulation  managers  must  be 
sure  to  apply  the  tax  to  each  day’s  busi¬ 
ness  separately. 


Miiis  Carol  Bird  Conducts  Tobacco 
Fund  for  Detroit  Free  Press  end  Has 
Sent  60,000  “Smoke  Kits”  to  Our 
Boys  in  France. 


All  Sessions  to  l>e  Impromptu — Will  l>e 
No  Speeches — Committee  on  Affi¬ 
liation  with  A.  N.  A.  Will 
Report  Progress  Made. 


Detroit,  January  2. — “I  want  to 
leave  a  dollar  for  the  Free  Press  Sol¬ 
dier’  Tobacco  Fund — and  here’s  a 
couple  of  good  cigars  for  the  ‘Smoke 
Editor/  too.  He’s  doing  great  work! 
I  can  tell  from  his  stories  that  he  knows 
what  it  means  to  be  without  some  of 
the  good  old  weed.” 

Scores  of  Detroiters  have  dropped  into 
the  office  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in 
the  last  two  months  with  words  like 
these  accompanying  their  contributions 
for  the  boys  in  France — and  incidental¬ 
ly  a  few  “good  smokes”  for  the  Smoke 
Editor,  w'ho  writes  the  fervent  appeals 
that  bring  the  contributions  in. 

The  Smoke  Editor  is  Miss  Carol  Bird 
— and  she  solemnly  avers  that  she  has 
never  even  whiffed  a  vicarious  cigarette 
for  inspiration,  much  less  a  fat  black 
perfecto ! 

Miss  Bird  came  to  the  Free  Press 
from  the  Washington  Star  just  about 
the  time  the  Free  Pre.ss  Smoke  Fund 
was  started,  and  she  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  gamering  in  the  $15,000  or 
more  that  has  sent  60,000  “smoke  kits” 


(Special  to  Tnic  Epitob  and  Publisiieii  ) 
('HiCAOO,  January  3. — Informality  will 
mark  the  convention  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
n  au  of  Circulations  which  opens  here 
to-morrow  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle.  All 


Peoria  TRANSCRIPT 

Only  morning  newspaper  in  Peoria. 

Peoria  JOURNAL 

Only  eveninK  paper  in  Peoria  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  franchise.  Leads  in  circulation 
and  advertising.  Member  A.B.C. 

SUNDAY  TOURNAL-TR.W.SCRIPT 
Combination  Advertising  Rate 
HENRY  .M.  PIN  DELL,  Proprietor. 
CHAS  H.  EDDY  CO.,  Representative 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Louis  Bruch, 

President,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


sessions  will  be  impromptu.  There  will 
be  no  speeches. 

Delegates  will  register  at  nine  o’clock. 
The  committee  on  relationship  and 
proposed  affiliation  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
ti.sers  will  report  at  ten  o’clock.  It  Is 
understood  that  the  cofnmittee  will  re- 


Brooklyn  now  has  the  largest  vot 
ing  population  of  any  Borough  ir 
Greater  New  York. 


SMITH  BILL  SLATED  TO  PASS/ 


Measure  Provides  for  Government  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  News  Print  Industry. 

(Special  to  Tub  Eoitor  and  Pdbiisher.) 

Washington,  January  2. — Senator 
Mark  Smith’s  resolution  putting  the 
print  paper  indu.stry  under  Government 
control,  is  slated  for  pas.sagc  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  early  next  week.  Senator  Smith 
f;avc  notice  that  at  the  conciuMon  of  the 
C'il  Leasing  bill  he  would  .isk  for  im¬ 
mediate  con.slderatlon  of  his  print  paper 
rc‘.«olution.  The  oil  leasing  bill  will  be 
voted  on  Mondav  at  five  o’clock  and 
the  print  paper  resolution  will  most 
likely  be  taken  up  immediately  and  act¬ 
ed  on  in  the  coming  week. 


Raise  Subscription  Price 
Beginning  with  December  31  the  Wa¬ 
terloo  (la.)  Evening  Courier  increased 
the  subscription  price  of  its  city  edi¬ 
tion  to  fifteen  cents  a  week — delivered 
by  carrier — and  of  its  mail  edition  to 
$4  a  year.  Copies  are  sold  on  the  streets 
for  three  cents. 


Brooklyn  and  The  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  are  synonymous  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  of  Purchasing  Power. 


Stanley  Clague, 

Managing  Director,  Audit  Bureau  of 
Carculations. 


port  progress  and  will  recommend  that 
no  final  action  be  taken  during  this  con¬ 
vention. 

The  committee  on  publicity  by-law 
will  report  next.  No  formal  report  will 
bo  submitted.  Each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  present  his  views.  An  open 
discussion  will  follow. 

The  rate  equalization  committee  will 
report  last.  It  is  believed  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  report  will  require  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

The  board  of  directors  went  Into  ses¬ 
sion  early  to-day  and  have  been  in  con¬ 
ference  behind  closed  doors  most  of  the 
day. 


Joins  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

H.  R.  Reed,  who  recently  reigned 
from  the  advertising  management  of 
Today’s  Housewife,  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York  and  will  do  special  work  for 
that  institution. 


New  Position  for  A.  E.  Sansoucy 
A.  E.  Sansoucy  has  taken  over  the 
management  of  the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.) 
Republican-Journal.  Mr.  Sansoucy  was 
formerly  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and  is 
well  known  In  -the  newspaper  world. 


The  Newspaper  of  Quality 
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Over  the  Top 


New  World’s  Record 


THE  PinSBURG  PRESS 

in  1917  carried  over 

20  MILUON 
UNES 

OTA^VFRT^SIN^, - MEASUREMENT. 

Exceeding  records  of  all  other  papers  in  United 
States,  and  exceeding  THE  PRESS’  own  former 
world’s  record  by  nearly  two  million  lines 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  ^DAILFanPsumAT"**' 


0.  S.  HERSHMAN,  President-Editor  H.  C.  MILHOLLAND,  V.  Pres.  &  Adv.  Mgr. 


New  York  Office,  Metropolitan  Tower 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Manager 


Chicago  Office,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Manager 
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RUNNING  A  NEWSPAPER  IN  RUSSIA 
ISN'T  EXACTLY  A  SOFT  JOB 

H.  C.  Vezey,  Formerly  of  Philadelphia,  Now  Editor  of  the  Pet- 
rograd  Daily  News,  Has  Troubles  New  and  Old  to  Meet  in 
Getting  Out  a  Paper  in  Russia’s  Demoralized  Capital. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Pubusher.) 

PKTUCKJUAD,  December  1. — One  of  the  best  newspaper  stories  told  since  the 
narration  of  the  artistic  faking  by  the  German  propagandists  of  the  Corrlere 
della  Sera  and  the  Idea  N’azionale,  of  Rome,  in  the  disrupting  of  the  Second 
Italian  Army,  is  an  account  of  how  H.  C.  Vezey,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  conducting  and  Improving  the  Petrograd  Daily  News  in  the  face  of  all  odds 
during  the  Revolution  and  Bolshevik  turmoil. 

The  Petrograd  Daily  News,  now  printed  in  English  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  page  in  Russian,  is  the  only  newspaper  here  that  has  enjoyed  im¬ 
munity  from  suppression.  Each  of  its  contemporaries  has  been  suppressed  from 
time  to  time,  some  of  them  for  all  time,  but  most  all  being  allowed  to  appear 
again.  The  circulation  of  the  paper,  therefore,  has  been  determined  by  white- 
paper  supply  and  the  capacity  of  the  presses — flat-bedded,  turning  out  two  pagres 
at  a  time,  no  rotary  press  or  stereotyping  plant  being  available.  Selling  at  thirty 
kopecks,  or  about  fifteen  cents  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange,  the  publisher  is 
not  only  able  to  proceed  without  the  aid  of  advertising  revenue,  but  does  fairly 
well  on  circulation  returns.  He  sets  some  advertising,  too. 

Inadequate  Facilities  Hold  Circulation  to  50,000 


At  one  period  of  the  recent  turmoil 
when  every  one  of  its  contemporaries 
had  been  suppressed  for  varying  of¬ 
fences  against  the  Government,  the  Pe¬ 
trograd  Daily  News  could  have  sold 
more  than  50,000  copies  regularly  had 
its  facilities  for  printing  been  sufficient 
to  supply  them.  It  actually,  by  operat¬ 
ing  its  pre.sses  almost  continuously  dur¬ 
ing  the  twenty-four  hours,  distributed  a 
circulation  near  this  figure. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  paper's  growth  has  been  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
fleuities  have  been  overcome.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  extremely  irksome  union  rules, 
most  of  the  typesetters  seem  to  have 
prima  donna  temperaments,  being  will¬ 
ing  to  remain  at  work  only  as  long  as 
the  spirit  holds  them  to  the  stick  and 
then  subject  to  innumerable  recesses  at 
the  moat  awkward  moments.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  provoking  unconcern  of 
the  Petrograd  printers  depended  upon 
by  the  Daily  News  was  the  manner  in 
which  a  typesetter  calmly  folded  up  and 
pushed  away  into  an  unflndable  crevice 
the  copy  for  the  most  important  news 
item  for  the  following  day’s  issue  and 
then,  while  the  memliers  of  the  staff 
searched  high  and  low  for  the  treasure 
as  press  time  approached,  was  in  an 
adjoining  cafd  enjoying  regally  one  of 
the  seven  meals  the  printers  eat  daily, 
in  spite  of  reported  food  shortage! 

Then  Mr.  Vezey  has  to  contend  with 
the  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  his  re- 
portorial  staff.  Sent  to  obtain  an  im¬ 
portant  manife.sto  by  M.  Kerensky,  one 
evening,  a  reporter  at  one  time  disap¬ 
peared  entirel.v  for  hours.  When  Anally 
found,  he  explained  that  he  did  not  at¬ 
tach  much  importance  to  the  bringing 
into  the  office  of  a  copy  of  M.  Kerensky's 
edict,  "as  everj'body  knew  about  it.” 

ORIGIN  or  THE  PETROGRAD  NEWS. 

Going  to  Petrograd  from  Philadelphia 
seventeen  years  ago  to  see  something  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Vezey  obtained,  through 
necessity,  paying  work.  It  happened  to 
be  in  the  American  Embas.sy  first  and 
later  in  the  United  States  Consulate  as 
stenographer.  He  made  rapid  progress 
in  mastering  French  and  Russian,  and, 
after  a  time,  conceived  the  plan  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  popular  requirement  among 
Engll.sh-speaking  people  for  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  chief  news  items  in  the 
daily  papers.  Having  become  proficient 
in  translating,  he  issued  daily  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  of  the  news  in  English, 
charging  ten  rubles  monthly  subscrip¬ 


tion.  All  of  the  papers  suffering  great¬ 
ly  after  the  overthrow  of  Kerensky — 
practically  all  of  them,  in  fact,  were 
suppressed  at  one  time — Mr.  Vezey  de¬ 
cided  to  start  the  Daily  News,  this  being 
the  only  Soviet  paper  coming  out  every 
day  during  the  worst  of  the  turmoil.  It 
printed  two  pages  in  Russian  and  two 
in  English  in  the  beginning,  but  now 
runs  more  to  English.  One  day  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  supposed  committee  visited  the 
editor  and  intimated  that  his  suppres¬ 
sion  was  pending.  In  his  best  Russian 
Mr.  Vezey  answered  that  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  be  suppressed,  but  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  as  an  American 
he  was  a  friend  of  Russia  and  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  discontinuance 
of  the  paper  would  be  depriving  the 
leaders  of  strong  assistance.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  who  had  meantime  consulted  with 
their  colleagues,  returned  with  smiling 
faces  and  the  announcement  that  it  had 
all  been  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Vezey’s  skill  as  a  translator  of 
Russian  stood  him  in  good  stead  some 
time  ago,  when,  on  being  able  to  bor¬ 
row  an  important  speech  in  manu¬ 
script  before  it  was  delivered  by  M. 
Kerensky,  he  was  able  to  dictate  the 
translation  o  a  graphophone  record  in 
just  forty  minutes  and  return  the  manu. 
script  within  the  allotted  hour  to  be 
delivered  by  the  speaker. 

Reverting  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Second  Italian  Army,  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  faking  by  the  Germans 
of  the  Roman  papers  referred  to  was 
one  of  the  most  artistic  pieces  of  work 
yet  discovered  in  the  remarkable  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  department.  Not  only 
the  dates,  folio  numbers,  etc.,  were  re¬ 
produced,  but  the  temperatures,  mar¬ 
kets,  leading  news  items,  etc.,  with  the 
added  streaming  headlines  concerning 
how  the  streets  of  Turin,  Florence,  and 
other  Italian  cities  were  running  with 
blood  as  the  result  of  the  oppression  of 
the  "cruel  English  invaders.”  The  men 
were  told  in  circumstantial  accounts 
how  in  view  of  the  murder  of  their 
women  and  children  they  were  required 
at  home  to  protect  them  against  the 
English,  instead  of  being  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  line  against  the  friendly  and  well- 
wishing  Germans.  Nothing,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  according  to  trained  observers 
of  what  happened  through  the  German 
efforts,  could  have  been  more  successful 
than  the  German  effort  in  this  respect. 
The  Italians  threw  down  their  guns  t;. 
went  over  in  batches. 


REORGANIZE  AGENCE 
RADIO  SERVICE 


Commonly  Understood  in  Paris  Newspa¬ 
per  Circles  that  M.  Basil  Zaharoff, 
Creek  Capitalist,  Has  Decided  to 
”  Turn  Off  the  Tap.” 

SiMH-lal  Corresp'indcnce  of 
Thb  EniTOB  AND  PcBLISBEB. 

Paris,  December  10. — The  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Agence  Radio  is  the  topic  of 
the  day  in  Paris  newspaper  circles. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  printing  news  dispatches  "By 
Agence  Radio.”  Thus  the  world  believed 
that  a  rival  had  been  created  to  the 
long-established,  semi-official  Havas. 
The  old  agency  had  been  crippled  be¬ 
cause  most  of  its  young  employees  re¬ 
signed  to  engage  in  military  service.  So 
the  new  organization,  employing  only 
men  free  from  military  obligations,  was 
able  to  make  a  good  showing.  Little 
was  known  about  it  for  some  time,  be¬ 
yond  that  it  seemed  to  specialize  in 
Greek  news  and  was  understood  to  be 
financed  by  a  wealthy  Greek,  M.  Basil 
Zaharoff,  long  resident  In  Paris. 

It  is  understood  in  Paris  newspaper 
circles,  as  the  French  say,  that  M. 
Zaharoff  has  "turned  oft  the  tap”  after 
spending  sums  estimated  at  between 
$200,000  and  $500,000. 

Gustave  T^ry,  In  his  lively  paper 
L’CEuvre,  drew  attention  to  a  circular 
which  had  been  sent  to  certain  capital¬ 
ists  proposing  to  them  to  subscribe  to 
an  Increased  capital  for  the  agency 
Radio.  This  note  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  agencies,  especially  during 
war-time.  The  note  criticised  the  "in¬ 
sufficiency”  of  Havas  in  unmeasured 
terms. 

FEARED  NEWSPAPER  TRUST. 

It  was  proposed,  the  note  said,  to  raise 
a  capital  of  $3,000,000  for  the  Radio 
Agency,  "to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
press  agency,  to  act  as  a  publicity 
agency  and  to  purchase  newspapers  in 
France  and  abrocui.”  M.  T6ry  found 
danger  in  the  last  phrase,  believing  it 


covered  a  design  to  establish  a  newspa¬ 
per  trust. 

M.  Turot,  director  of  the  Radio 
Agency,  replied  to  M.  Tery  that  the 
agency  had  been  founded  in  February, 
1916,  as  a  private  company,  with  one 
stockholder,  M.  Zaharoff,  who  had  sup¬ 
plied  a  capital  of  exactly  $305,000,  that 
this  company  was  being  liquidated  and 
a  new  one  formed,  an  ordinary  limited 
liability  company,  to  which  various 
manufacturers  and  business  men  had 
promised  to  subscribe.  These  men  had 
sent  a  note  to  other  capitalists  in  which 
they  had  proposed  to  become  owfhers 
of  newspapers,  but  he  or  the  agency  had 
no  such  intention,  and  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  note. 

M.  Briand,  former  Prime  Minister,  M. 
Turot  says,  knew  of  and  approved  of 
the  creation  of.  Radio,  and  frequently 
gave  its  director  advice,  but  he  never 
made  the  agency  an  instrument  of  his 
personal  policy. 

AN  OFFER  TO  BUY  THE  FIGARO. 

A  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Figaro  Company  showed  that  M.  Coty, 
one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Agencd 
Radio,  had  offered  to  buy  that  paper,  on 
condition  that  M.  Coty  should  nominate 
a  new  board  of  directors,  retaining  the 
present  president,  M.  Prestat.  The  of¬ 
fer,  made  last  October,  was  refused. 

The  Radio  Agency  did  not  spring  into 
existence  in  1916  without  previous  in¬ 
cubation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  Turot 
had  been  at  work  for  some  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war  on  a  plan  to  establish  an 
opposition  agency  to  Havas,  to  be  called 
"The  Potentla  Agency,”  and  had  made 
many  journeys  abroad  to  look  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  connections.  This  pre¬ 
liminary  work  was  utilized  when  Radio 
was  started. 


Goes  to  Eight  Columns 
The  Quebec  Daily  Telegraph  recently 
changed  its  size  to  eight  columna  The 
augmentation  of  news  service  and  the 
rapidly  expanding  amount  of  local  and 
foreign  business  necessitated  the 
change. 


j4m*ri€a*t  Lartfrt  and  B*st  Nnvtfapir  Industrisl  j^di'srtiiing  Agency** 

1 

U 

T  Permanent  weekly  induetrial  pages 

1  among  non-regular  advertieera. 

c 

T  Solieitora  of  Industrial  Advertising 

1  for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun- 
J  day  Magazine  Sections. 

c 

T  High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
for  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 
ii  cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint, 

— Entire  supervision  of  news  and 
mechanical  ends  given  when 
requested. 

c 

[T  All  Industrial  advertising  solicited 

1  on  an  indirect  result  general  pub- 
IJ  licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertising  is  secured. 

No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 

200,000. 

!  JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

j  Main  OlBce,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Bnilding,  Boaton,  Mam. 

1  Branch  Oflices, — Boom  1623 — 50  Broad  St.,  New  York  ; — North  American 

1  Bnildlnx  Philadelphia; — Herald  and  Traveler  Bulldlns,  Boaton  ; — 506-8 

Equitable  Bulldlns,  Baltimore ; — Courier  Journal  ORlce  Bulldlns,  Louis¬ 
ville  : — Times- Dispatch  Bulldlns,  Richmond  Constitution  Bulldlns,  At- 
lanU. 
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Greatest  in  Pittsburgh 

During  the  Year  1917 


Carried  a  total  of  7,790,230  lines  of  Paid  Advertising, 

which  represents 

A  Gain  of  1,608,656  Lines  Over  the  Year  1916 

This  is  by  far  the  greatest  gain  shown  by  any  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  in  its  daily  editions  (The  Sun  publishes  no  Sunday 
edition),  and  when  the  figures  of  other  newspapers  are  available 
will  probably  establish  the  record  for  the  United  States. 

This  gain  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
The  Pittsburgh  Sun  refuses  all  objectionable  medical,  fake 
financial  and  other  questionable  advertising.  Its  columns 
are  clean.  It  carries  all  the  news.  Its  special  articles,  features 
and  comics  are  the  best  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  most  thoroughly  read  and  fastest  growing  afternoon 
newspaper  in  Pittsburgh.  Over  12,000  new  readers  have  been 
added  since  January  1,  1917,  and  since  that  date  the  price 
has  been  2c  a  copy. 

As  to  its  value  as  an  advertising  medium,  the  figures  given 
above  speak  for  themselves. 

Anyone  From  Pittsburgh  ” 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN,  Publishers  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago 


Detroit 


The  World  Led  thdf 

973,125  Lines  Gain 
16,034  more  than  next  largest  geun 

Sixteen  New  York  Daily  newspapers  showed 
in  1917—973,125  lines,  or  over  half  the  entirep 

Seven  New  York  Daily  newspapers  showed  ag 
in  1917— And  The  World  gained  973,125  agatii 

During  1917  The  World,  following  the  consistent 
policy  established  years  ago,  and  kept  up  year  after  | 
year,  led  all  morning  and  evening  daily  newspapers  in 
volume  of  advertising,  in  gain  in  advertising  and  in  I 
every  way  any  newspaper  can  lead  its  field.  Adver¬ 
tisers  recognize  The  World  as  the  one  great  big  > 


fundamental  in  New  York  advertising.  j 
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aField  in  1917  as  Usual 

13,741,045  Lines  in  all 
1 ,23 1 ,458  Lines  more  than  nearest  competitor 

across  gain  of  1,818,208  agate  lines  of  advertising 
-egain  was  made  on  The  World. 

i 

agross  loss  of  1,726,744  agate  lines  of  advertising 
teiines  during  that  time. 

The  year,  just  closed  was  the  greatest  year  in  volume 
I  of  business  in  the  history  of  The  World,  showing 
j  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that,  notwithstanding 
I  the  fact  that  seven  daily  newspapers  of  New  York 
City  showed  a  loss  of  1,726,744  agate  lines.  The 
World  is  the  one  big,  dominant,  indispensible  vehicle 
for  advertising  in  New  York  City. 

jWorld 

I 

n^dvertising  Proposition  in  New  York 
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FRENCH  CENSORSHIP 
MORE  LIBERAL 

French  Newspaper  Men  Well  Pleased 

with  Clemenceau's  Attitude  Toward 
the  Press — Newspapers  To-day 
Enjoying  Former  Privileges. 

Spe<lal  Corres[i(>n<k‘nc<-  of 
Tub  AND  PCBUSIIEB. 

Paris,  Decembtir  10. — When  Cleinen- 
ceau,  the  "Tiger,”  as  he  is  nicknamed, 
took  otflce  as  Prime  Minister,  the  first 
question  that  came  into  the  minds  of  the 
newspaper  world  was,  “What  will  he  do 
with  the  censorship?” 

Former  Premiers,  like  Briand  and 
Kibot,  had  assured  the  Chamber  that 
the  censorship  no  longer  existed,  except 
for  purely  military  matters,  hut  it  would 
have  needed  a  special  form  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  persuade  the  press  that  this  was 
so,  in  face  of  their  daily  experience. 

The  advent  of  Clemenceau  has  given 
real  and  almost  complete  lilierty  to  the 
press.  The  system  has  not  changed. 
Proofs  of  everything  must  be  submitted 
to  the  censor.  Passages  are  marked  by 
blue  pencil  as  dangerous,  but  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  printing  them  is  left  to 
the  paper.  Clemenceau  keeps  in  close 
personal  touch  with  the  head  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  and  advises  him  as  to  general 
lines  to  follow,  leaving  him  to  use  his 
own  judgment  about  details. 

Cl-EMENCEAU’S  EDITOR  DISCHARGED. 

A  story  is  being  told  in  press  circles 
that  the  censors  marked  an  item  in 
Clemenceau’s  own  paper — he  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  any  participation  in  it — 
which  the  editor  in  charge  allowed  to 
appear,  with  the  result  that  the  editor 
was  discharged. 

Accounts  of  strikes,  that  is  big 
strikes,  affecting  national  interests, 
may  not  be  printed.  This  is  known  be¬ 
cause  of  a  question  put  in  the  Chamber 
— and  so  escaping  the  censorship — by 
Deputy  Brizon,  a  peace-at-any-price 
Socialist,  that  a  strike  Involving  over 
100,000  workers  for  the  national  defence 
was  g'oing  on  in  the  Loire  district,  but 
all  accounts  of  the  movement  were  kept 
out  of  the  papers,  until  the  affair  was 
settled. 

Blank  spaces  showing  that  the  cen¬ 
sorship  has  been  at  work  have  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  from  the  papers. 
The  censorship,  refiecting  the  feeling 
of  the  Government,  does  not  like  these 
blank  spaces  which  are  likely  to  cause 
uneasiness  In  the  public  mind.  The 
Intransigeant,  the  other  day,  had  a 
little  fun  out  of  this  when  the  censor¬ 
ship  stopped  a  message  from  Its  cor¬ 
respondent  at  the  Swiss  frontier.  It 
printed  three  heavy  black  bars  across 
the  column  with  the  words  under,  “The 
censorship  will  not  have  any  more 
blanks”  and  placed  three  more  black 
bars  underneath,  like  this: 

DappM  un  journal  aliemand  ,. 

Frontier*  suisse,  6  d^cembra  (O?  nolrr 
wrespondant  parlifuittr).  —  Dos  D«rnii- 
ttt  iYoitrellei  dc  Munich 


(La  oemure  ne  vent  plus  ite  hlance} 


The  ponderous  Temps  added  to  the 
gaiety  of  Paris  by  appearing  with  a 
considerable  .sized  blank  In  its  latest 
news  column.  Great  was  the  excite¬ 
ment  caused.  What  could  It  have  been? 
The  most  generally  accepted  theory 
was  that  the  “Tiger”  had  ordered  the 
arrest  of  a  prominent  politician  whose 


name  is  constantly  turning  up  in  the 
press.  A  semi-official  note,  inspired  by 
the  Premier’s  department,  was  hastily 
issued  to  suy  that  no  deletion  had  been 
demanded  from  “a  certain  evening 
paiier.”  The  Temps  explained  the  mys¬ 
tery  the  next  day.  It  had  received  from 
an  agency  an  Italian  item  which  had 
been  set  up  and  was  only  found  at  the 
last  minute  to  be  three  days  old.  The 
Temps  had  cut  it  out  but  it  was  too 
late  to  substitute  another  item  to  fill 
the  space.  However,  as  the  Temps  re¬ 
marked,  “the  agitation  shown  by  the 
Premier’s  bureau  and  Its  marked  dis¬ 
avowal  of  responsibility  for  the  blank 
in  our  pages,  at  least  testify  to  a  happy 
change  In  the  Government’s  attitude 
to  the  press  and  mark  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  era  in  the  existence  of 
the  censo*rship,  now  become  an  enemy 
of  blanks.” 

Complain  About  Mail  Service 
The  Merchants’  Association,  of  New 
York,  recently  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
other  commercial  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  country  asking  them  whether 
the  business  men  of  their  localities  were 
complaining  of  delay  in  transmission 
and  delivery  of  mail.  The  replies  re¬ 
ceived  indicate  that  the  demoralization 
of  the  postal  service  is  widespread,  that 
delays  and  inadequacy  are  the  rule,  and 
that  abandonment  of  methods  which  fa¬ 
cilitated  prompt  distribution  of  the  mails 
has  caused  a  general  breakdown. 

Newmyer  to  Direct  Publicity 
A.  G.  Newmyer,  business  manager  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item  and  vice-president 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  for  the  Southern  District,  has 
been  appointed  war  savings  stamps 
director  of  newspaper  and  periodi¬ 
cal  publicity  for  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  Publisher  James  M. 
Thomson,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
war  savings  stamps  officials  for  the  two 
States,  has  donated  part  of  Mr.  New- 
mver’s  time  for  this  important  work. 

Everybody  Remembered 
W.  B.  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  Company,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  Christmas  gift — a 
beautiful  silver  loving  cup  of  generous 
proportions — from  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  that  newspaper.  The  Observer 
presented  to  each  employee  of  the  paper 
an  appropriate  Christmas  gift,  including 
cash  gifts  of  one  dollar  each  for  the 
newsboys  and  carriers. 

Splendid  Newspaper  Enterpri.se 
The  King.ston  (Ont.)  Daily  Standard, 
immediately  after  the  Halifax  disaster, 
opened  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Hali¬ 
fax  .sufferers,  and  in  three  weeks  raised 
more  than  $3,000  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tions  which  were  sent  in  to  the  Standard 
office.  At  the  same  time  the  Standard 
had  a  fund  running  to  provide  Christ¬ 
mas  dinners  for  returned  soldiers  in  the 
convalescent  homes  and  hospitals  in  the 
city,  and  for  this  it  raised  $600. 


Forty-four  in  Service 
A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Dallas  Evening 
Journal,  and  Galveston  Daily  News,  is 
flying  a  service  ’  flag  with  forty-four 
stars. 

Courtland  Smith  to  Address  Editors 
Courtland  Smith,  president  of  the 
American  Press  Association,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  address  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  City  Editors’  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Columbus  January  19  and  20. 


The  Master  Key  to 
the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Situation 

Logically,  because  of  its  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  importance  and  geographic¬ 
ally,  because  of  its  being  the  Pivotal  State 
of  the  Union,  Illinois  is  the  dominating  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  United  States. 

If  a  National  Advertiser  will  make  his  product 
well  known  to  the  3,315,820  population  of  Illinois 
through  the  circulation  of  the  home  newspapers 
listed  in  this  advertisement,  the  influence  of  the 
campaign  will  be  felt  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans. 

Illinois  has  more  trunk  lines  radiating  North, 
South,  East  and  West  than  any  other  State  in  the 
United  States — is  second  in  total  mileage  and  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  modernly  equipped  trolley  lines  which 
cover  the  State  with  a  woven  web  of  steel  which 
makes  easy  the  all-important  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

I 

Don’t  let  your  advertising  campa-ign  flivver  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war — it  is  not  economical,  thrifty  or 
patriotic  to  do  so.  If  anything,  increase  your  ap¬ 
propriation,  but  watch  it — conserve  it!  If  conser¬ 
vation  is  necessary,  study  well  the  spirit,  enterprise 
and  the  tremendous  commerce  and  industry  of 
Illinois. 


Aurora  Beacon  Newa  <E) . 

Bloomington  Pantograph  (M).. 


Chicago  Dally  Newa  (E)  .  . 


Elgin  Courier  (E>  . 

Rate  after  April  let,  1918 — 2c  per  line  flat. 

Freeport  Jonrnal-Standard  (E)  .  .  .  . 

Galeabnrg  Evening  Mail  (E) . 

Moline  Diapatch  (E) . 


Paid  2,500 

10.000 

Cir.  l>inea 

lilnea 

15,664  .04 

.04 

16,677  .03 

.03 

326,808  .40 

.38 

183,000  .30 

.25 

513,000  .53 

.46 

178,184  .36 

.25 

211,763  .40 

.28 

108,220  .24 

.21 

382,001  .43 

.43 

55,477  .25 

.12 

381,675  .50 

.35 

614,418  .60 

.45 

7,517  .0143 

.0143 

6,154  .015 
8,147  .015 

.015 

.015 

8,061  .025 

.025 

21,201  .045 

.085 

Q.olney  Jonrnal  (E) .  7.iK£n  .02  .02 

Rock  Inland  Argna  <E) .  6,400  ,01S  .OIB 

Springfield  State  Reglater  <M) .  20,4»2  .03B  .03B 

Sterling  Daily  Gaaette  <E) .  ...  B,22S  .017  .017 

Government  Circulation  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1817. 
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WAR-TIME  ADVERTISING  PRESENTS 
MANY  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

Experiences  in  Great  Britain  Show  That  War-Time  Needs  Have 
Resulted  in  New  Advertising — Advertisers  Quickly  Learn 
Desires  of  Men  in  Trenches  and  Make  Appeal  to  Public. 

An  insight  into  war-time  advertising  in  Great  Britain  is  given  in  the 
following  letter  recently  received  from  Val  Fisher,  formerly  with  Adver¬ 
tising  AVorld,  London,  and  now  an  officer  in  His  Majesty’s  navy,  to  William 
H.  Rankin,  president  of  William  H.  Rankin  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago: 

“Following  the  outbreak  of  war,  big  campaigns  were  run  by  various  war¬ 
time  organizations,  between  1%  and  2  million  pounds’  worth  of  paid  advertising 
being  used. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ran  a  big  and  effective  campaign,  and  raised  money  to  build 
several  thousand  canteens,  rest-rooms,  hotels,  etc.,  for  soldiers  in  training  and 
at  the  front. 

“Smaller  schemes  were  run  by  the  Church  Army  and  the  Salvation  Army. 

Other  schemes  were  run  by  the  Red  and  Blue  Cross  Societies,  the  Servian,  Bel¬ 
gian,  Russian,  Polish,  and  many  other  funds. 

Tobacco  of  All  Kinds  Heavily  Taxed  in  Great  Britain 


“In  Great  Britain  tobacco  and  cigars 
and  cigarettes  are  heavily  taxed  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption,  but  they  can  be 
manufactured  in  and  exported  from 
bond  to  places  outside  the  country. 

“On  the  outbreak  of  war  Walter  Mar¬ 
tin  (the  largest  mail-order  cigar  deal¬ 
er  in  the  world)  seized  on  this  point. 
His  most  successful  scheme  was  to  put 
up  a  plan  to  a  big  newspaper  on  these 
lines.  The  newspaper  ran  a  coupon 
scheme  to  ask  their  readers  to  contrib¬ 
ute  any  sums  for  from  10  cents  up¬ 
wards  and  to  give  the  name  and  address 
of  a  soldier  or  soldiers  to  whom  they 
would  like  tobacco  sent.  Tbu.s,  by  send¬ 
ing  2s.  to  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  public  would  have  2s.  worth 
of  cigarettes  sent  out  of  bond  to 
any  individual  soldier  at  the  front,  and 
with  these  would  be  enclosed  a  stamped, 
addressed  card,  so  that  the  soldier  could 
acknowledge  receipt  to  the  sender.  As 
the  duty  on  tobacco  Is  well  over  50  per 
cent.,  this  means  that  the  public,  by 
buying  out  of  bond,  got  twice  as  much 
for  their  money. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  TOBACCO. 

“The  British  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  will  advertise  and  sell  lo  the  pub¬ 
lic  stamps  to  various  values  which  can 
be  exchanged  by  men  in  uniform  for 
cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  to  their 
face  value  at  any  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Navy, 
Army,  or  other  canteen  outside  Great 
Britain.  This  means  that  Instead  of 
paying  4s.  for  fifty  cigarettes  plus 
postage  and  packing,  the  public  can 
send  any  soldier  a  stamp  value  of  2s.  3d. 
for  which  he  can  get  the  fifty  cigar¬ 
ettes  at  any  canteen — ‘there’s  a  canteen 
within  gunshot  of  every  trench.’  The 
difference  in  price  represents  the  duty. 
The  tobacco  company  sends  the  goods 
in  bulk  and  the  canteen  people  dis¬ 
tribute. 

“English  papers  have  carried  a  huge 
amount  of  advertising  for  goods  si)e- 
cially  suitable  for  use  in  training  camps 
and  in  actual  warfare.  For  instance,  a 
friend  of  mine  had  just  commenced  a 
summer  campaign  for  portable  grama- 
phones  when  the  war  broke  out.  He 
called  here  two  days  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  and  deplored  the  loss  of  the 
money  spent.  I  switched  him  on  to  ad¬ 
vertising  the  portable  gramaphones  for 
soldiers  in  the  trenches  and  in  training, 
and  that  first  summer  he  sold  more 
gramaphones  for  this  purpose  than  he 
had  ever  done  in  pre-war  days. 

ADVERTISE  COMMODITIES  FOR  80U>IBRS. 

“Portable  stoves,cooked  foods,  beef  ex¬ 
tracts,  safety  razors,  bullet-proof  coats, 
non-leakable  pens;  in  short,  anything 
that  will  save  time  or  room  to  the  men 
in  training  has  been  adverUaed  with 


success.  Most  of  the  advertising  was 
aimed  at  the  folks  at  home  on  the  lines 
of  ‘Send  him,’  etc. 

“In  your  country  the  prospects  should 


l)e  even  greater  than  here.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  although  I  am  in  the  Navy, 
and  have  little  spare  time,  I  have  engi¬ 
neered  one  or  two  schemes  which  are 
just  coming  off.  One  is  a  ‘Grow  More 
Food’  scheme  for  a  body  comprising  the 
leading  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  for  more  food,  the 
amount  of  garden  land  in  this  country 
has  been  doubled  during  the  past  few 
months.  Usually  the  amateur  gardener 
takes  the  crop  off  in  July  or  August,  and 
the  garden  is  idle  until  the  spring.  I 
found  that  twenty  different  varieties  of 
vegetables  could  be  planted  as  late  as 
August  for  use  on  the  table  in  October 
and  November,  and  I  also  followed  the 
old  line  that  few  gardeners  make  the 
most  of  their  gardens.  I  have  now  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  majority  of  the 
seeds  people  in  this  country  interested 
in  a  cooperative  effort  which  calls  for 
big  paid  advertising  on  the  lines  of 
‘Your  garden  does  not  need  a  holiday,’ 
‘Make  your  garden  work  overtime  this 
autumn,’  ‘Enroll  your  garden  for  na¬ 
tional  service.’  I  found  that  some  seeds 
firms  had  big  stocks  of  one  variety,  but 
none  of  another,  so  they  are  practically 
pooling  their  supplies.  They  are  con¬ 


tributing  just  as  much  as  they  think  fit 
to  the  campaign,  the  orders  will  go  to 
an  independent  clearing  hou.se  and  be 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  advertising  fund.” 


Lightless  “White  Ways” 

The  order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
issued  three  weeks  ago,  requiring  that 
the  “white  ways”  of  every  city  in  the 
country  should  be  lightless  on  Sunday 
and  Thursday  nights,  has  not  been 
strictly  observed.  In  New  York  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  illuminated  signs  of  the 
Broadway  district  have  been  darkened 
on  the  nights  speeifled,  and  all  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  suit.  ^ 


Rosin  Dealers  to  Advertise 
Rosin  and  turpentine  dealers  of  Mis- 
•si.ssippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  plan  a 
national  advertising  campaign  to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  using  pure  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  to  discourage  the  u.'ie 
of  substitutes. 


If  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold, 
there  would  still  be  dust — and  the  i)es- 
simlsts  would  see  nothing  el.se  but  dust. 


What  Jersey  Folks  Will  Tell  You 

Ask  any  man  who  is  really  interested  in  New 
^  Jersey  and  he’ll  tell  you  the  way  to  reach  New 
Jersey  folks  with  advertising  is  to  use  the  better 
class  home  papers. 

Some  of  these  New  Jersey  newspapers  have  circu¬ 
lations  approaching  metropolitan  dailies.  They  are 
so  ably  edited  as  to  have  become  national  in  their 
influence.  Some  are  models  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism — in  fact  the  newspapers  of  New  Jersey  rank 
exceptionally  high  both  in  literary  power  and 
mechanical  perfection.. 

The  newspapers  here  listed  should  appeal  to  the 
wise  advertiser  as  a  list  he  cannot  afford  to  omit 
from  his  calculations — and  he  will — he  must — in¬ 
clude  them  if  he  hopes  to  reach  the  people  of  New 
Jersey. 

You  Can’t  Afford  to  Go  Without  These  Papers  on  Your  List — 


Paper 

Asbury  Park  Press  (£). 
Atlantic  City  Press  (M) 


Circa- 

Rate 

Clrcn- 

Rate 

latlon  5,000  lines 

Paper 

lation  5,000  lines 

.  7,336 

.0207 

Passaic  Herald  (£) . 

Passaic  News  (£) . 

.  5,680 
.  7,256 

.015 

.0215 

.14,343 

.0350 

Paterson  Press  (Inardian  (£) . . . . 

.13,983 

.03 

.11,434 

.025 

Paterson  Sunday  Chronicle  (S) . . 

8,534 

.03 

.15,509 

.0318 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  (E) 

1  7,0(10 

.018 

..5,426 

.44,795 

.0178 

.14 

Plainfield  Courier  News  (£) - 

Union  Hill  (Weebawken) 

.  7,280 

.0215 

.51,213 
.  3,875 

.10 

.0107 

Hudson-Dispatch  . 

.14,000 

.02 

Ad  Plan  by  Theodore  S.  Fettinger  Advertising  Agency.  Newark,  N.  J, 
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AT  LAST-THE  TRUT 


Copvrieht  by  Underwood  i  Underwood,  X.  Y. 

Brand  Whitlock 

Lawyer,  writer,  publiciat,  became  nationally  prominent  an  Mayor  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  An  Independent  candidate,  running  against  four  others, 
he  was  first  elected  in  liM)5.  After  serving  four  consecutive  terms,  he 
declined  the  nomination  fur  a  fifth.  A  student  of  and  authority  on 
civic  problems.  An  thor  of  a  life  of  Aliraliam  Lincoln,  several  novels, 
including  “Her  Infinite  Variety,”  “The  Happy  Average,”  “The  Turn 
of  the  Balance,”  “The  Fall  tluy,”  and  of  many  essays,  poems,  and 
short  stories.  Appointed  IT.  S.  Minister  to  Belgium  in  December, 
1913.  Now  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  in  Le  Havre, 
France. 


By  the  One  Eye  Witness  Who 

BRAND  WHITLOCK,  United 

Long  before  the  war  Brand  Whitlock  had 
earned  a  reputation  as  an  able  and  forceful 
writer,  an  attainment  to  which  he  h-s  added  a 
notable  record  for  practical  achievement. 

As  if  destined  to  preserve  the  story  of  Belgium’s 
sacrifice,  Mr.  Whitlock  was  appointed  M  nister  • 
to  Belgium  by  President  Wilson  in  December, 

1913  —eight  months  before  the  German  inva¬ 
sion.  In  his  official  capacity  as  Minister,  as 
director  of  American  relief  work,  and  as  a 
trained  observer  of  facts,  he  has  had  the  bitter 
tragedy  burned  into  his  very  soul. 

Now,  after  three  long  years  of  silence,  comes  his  story, 
written  from  a  journal  kept  faithfully  day  by  day.  Late  at 
night  sometimes,  near  to  exhaustion  from  the  strain  of  the 
work  that  he  carried  on  unceasingly  and  with  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  devotion,  he  stubbornly  held  himself  to  the  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  this  historic  record — now  the  most  significant  of  the  war. 

All  doubts  and  denials,  all  the  allowances  that  we,  a  gen¬ 
erous-minded  people,  have  made  for  seemingly  incredible 
reports,  must  be  set  aside  when  Brand  V^  hitlock  tells  the 
truth  that  drives  home  the  terrible  facts. 

You  will  hear  of'  desolation  from  an  eye-witness.  You 
will  see  cities  and  houses  and  cathedrals  burned  and  blasted 
and  destroyed.  You  will  feel  the  horror  of  rapine  and  de¬ 
vastation  fade  before  nameless  brutality  and  the  murder  of 
Edith  Cavell.  Brand  Whitlock  has  seen.  He  knows. 

He  can  tell — powerfully. 

It  is  a  stupendous  story,  magnificent,  astonishing,  pitiful,  in¬ 
spiring,  horrible — sensational,  too,  for  the  whole  account 
of  ravished  Belgium  is  there;  but  as  Brand  Whitlock  tells 
it,  somehow  the  sensational  shrinks  to  insignificance  beside 
the  great  human  drama  he  builds  up  of  facts.  It  is  a 
classic — this  story  of  Belgium — a  vital  and  powerful  nar¬ 
rative  that  will  stir  America  to  the  depths — one  that  must 
help  immeasurably  to  bring  closer  the  day  when  America 
can  strike  with  all  the  might  that  lies  within  her. 


THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATI 


TH  ABOUT  BELGIUM 

^ho  Can  State  It  Authoritatively 
ed  States  Minister  to  Belgium 

THE  GREAT  STORY  FOR  WHICH  THE 
WORLD  HAS  BEEN  WATTING 

'  Every  American  will  read  this  wonderful  and  magnificent  epic  of 

THE  SUPREME  TRAGEDY  OF  BELGIUM 

Mr.  Whitlock  tells  the  whole  truth  about  the  burning  and  blasting, 
the  rapine  and  desolation  and  that  crowning  brutality  of  all  brutalities, 

THE  MURDER  OF  EDITH  CAVELL 

Released  for  Weekly  Publication 

BEGINNING  FEBRUARY  17 

Without  receiving  any  announcement 

OVER  FORTY  PAPERS  REQUESTED  OPTION 

ON  THIS  FEATURE 

BRAND  WHITLOCK’S  STORY  OF  BELGIUM  IS  THE  BIGGEST 
NEWSPAPER  STORY  IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY 

WIRE  FOR  OPTION 

iTE,  -  120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 
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NOVELIST  LEAVES  ODD 
REQUEST  IN  WILL 


John  McGovern,  Veteran  Editor,  Asks 
That  a  Certain  Collection  of  Writ¬ 
ings  be  Saved  and  Not  Read  Un¬ 
til  lOh  Years  Have  Elapsed. 


If  some  enterprising  newspaper  keeps 
a  “future"  for  100  years,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  beat  worth  waiting  for  on 
December  18,  2017.  On  that  day  of  the 
pre.sent  year  John  McGhjvern,  veteran 
editor  and  novelist,  died  in  Chicago, 
leaving  the  request  that  a  certain  col¬ 
lection  of  writings  be  deposited  In  the 
.safety  vault  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  and  not  read  until  a  century 
had  passed  from  the  date  of  his  death. 

Much  speculation  has  arisen  regard¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  the.se  manuscripts. 
It  is  believed  by  his  old  associates  that 
they  contain  the  writer’s  philosophical 
views  on  life  and  death  and  the  effect 
of  vibration  of  temperament,  themes 
which  he  made  a  hobby.  Perhaps  some 
information  may  be  gained  from  the 
writings  he  left  to  be  published  after 
his  death  that  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly 
appear. 

“They  will  never  accept  my  views  for 
100  years,”  he  often  told  his  friends. 
“I  will  write  them  some  time  and  when 
a  century  has  passed  they  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.” 

Many  of  his  writings  he  guarded  with 
Ecalous  care.  Many  others,  however, 
appeared  during  his  life  and  were  ac¬ 
corded  high,  praise  by  writers  of  promi¬ 
nence  through  the  Middle  West  and  by 
many  others  In  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  held  a  place  in  newspaper  life 
in  Chicago.  He  came  from  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.,  early  in  1870,  working  first 
“at  the  ca.se”  as  a  printer,  later  becom¬ 
ing  an  editor  and  then  an  editorial 
writer.  For  years  he  worked  on  the 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  copy  reader 
and  night  city  editor  and  then,  in  1890 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Herald  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 


Memorial  to  Franklin  Matthews 


W.  B.  Lloyd  Resigns  as  Director 
William  Bross  Lloyd,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  minority  stockholder,  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation  from  the  board  be¬ 
cause  of  his  difference  with  the  views  of 
the  paper  upon  the  war.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  has  been  accepted.  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
held  radical  views  over  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war,  and  has 
repeatedly  issued  statements  printed  in 
other  newspapers  announcing  his  oppo¬ 
sition. 


Offer  Instruction  in  Journalism 


A  department  of  journalism  has  been 
established  at  Bethany  College,  Beth¬ 
any.  W.  Va.  It  is  in  charge  of  Boyd 
Chambers,  publicity  director  and  ath¬ 
letic  manager  of  the  College. 


TKD  COOK,  OF  THE  SEATTLE  STAR,  SAYS  THAT 
AS  A  CARTOONIST  HE’S  A  FINE  REPORTER 


ONE  of  these  days  a  representative  of  one  of  the  big  syndicates  is  going  to 
walk  into  the  office  of  the  Seattle  Star,  present  his  card,  a-sk  for  Mr.  Ted 
Cook,  reporter  and  cartoonist,  meet  him,  greet  him  with  a  contract,  and 
later  walk  out  with  a  written  agreement  with  Mr.  Cook,  one  of  the  cleverest 

writers  and  artists  on  the  Pacific 


Students  in  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journali.sm,  New  York,  are  raising 
money  for  a  memorial  to  Prof.  Franklin 
Matthews.  Professor  Matthews  w'as  an 
orphan  when  he  worked  his  way  through 
Cornell  University.  His  father  had  been 
killed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  his  mother 
died  soon  after.  The  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  therefore,  have  decided  that  the 
mo.st  appropriate  memorial  would  be  a 
loan  fund  to  assist  students  in  the 
Pulitzer  School  to  get  their  education. 
No  interest  will  be  charged  to  borrow¬ 
ers  Repayment  may  be  made  after  the 
student  gets  a  position. 


Coast.  The  other  day  The  Editor  and 
PijBiJSHER  asked  Mr.  Cook  for  a  car¬ 
toon,  a  picture  of  himself,  and  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  biographical  sketch.  You 
.see  his  cartoon  and  his  picture,  and 
here’s  his  letter,  which  he  Intended 
to  have  rewritten: 

“By  carefully  mu.sing  over  my  comic 
you  may  be  able  to  detect  that  the 
big  guy  with  the  scissors  in  his  jeans 
is  the  paymaster  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  Mr.  Scripps's  Seattle  Star. 

“He  carries  a  black  snake  to  keep 
the  hired  help  awake. 

“Seated  at  the  bristol  board  Is  my¬ 
self. 

“But  don’t  think  that  anybody  at 
the  Star  ever  goes  to  sleep — we  didn’t 
get  our  70,000  circulation  snoozing. 

“Aside  from  writing  features,  doing 
comics  to  go  with  them,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  most  days  but  write  six  or 
seven  page-one  news  stories,  mill  out 
an  editorial  or  two,  cover  a  couple  of 
beats,  and  get  out  the  pink  edition. 

“For  the  last'  six  months  I  held 
down  the  city  desk,  but  cut  loose  the 
other  day  to  write  the  running  vice 
stories  that  have  been  exploding  here. 

"Folks  may  think  that  a  snare 
drummer  knows  a  thing  or  two  about 
doing  several  things  at  the  same  time. 
“But  most  folks  haven’t  any  idea 
al>out  The  Little  Tragedies  of  a  Newspaper  Office. 

“With  all  the  panic  connected  with  writing  forty-seven  varieties  of  copy 
and  smearing  India  ink,  I  wouldn’t  give  a  hang  for  a  job  that  would  let  me 
exempt  either  the  typewriter  or  the  crow  quill. 

“When  the  editor  tells  me  what  a  rotten  cartoonist  I  am,  I  can  always 
say:  ‘Oh,  but  look  at  the  way  I  turn  out  news  copy.’ 

“And  then  when  the  copy-reader  damns  my  research  work  in  spelling,  I 
counter  with:  ‘I’m  an  lnk-.slinger.’ 

“So,  you  .see,  as  a  cartoonist  I’m  a  fine  reporter! 

“Now  to  reveal  m’past: 

“I  got  my  start  in  art  by  carving  up  the  public-school  desks  at  Pontiac,  Ill. 
Came  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  when  I  was  seventeen,  graduated  from  Stadium  High 
School,  and  then  took  up  journalism  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

“There  I  edited  the  University  of  Washington  Daily,  smeared  drawing  ink, 
and  obtained  metropolitan  newspaper  experience  on  the  Post-Intelligencer  and 
’Timea  Worked  a  year  on  the  Tacoma  Ledger  as  a  reporter  and  joined  the 
Star  staff  two  years  ago. 

“Am  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  my  favorite  sport  is  catching  the  6:30 
A.  M.  street  car  for  work.” 

Mr.  Cook’s  first  name  is  Proctor,  but  he  usually  keeps  it  dark.  He  is  called 
Ted.  He  says  a  man  can’t  be  held  accountable  for  his  name. 


Ted  Cook. 
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CENSOR  SHOULD  GIVE 
NEWS  OF  DEEDS 

Sir  Frederick  E.  Smith,  Attorney-General 
of  England,  Says  Public  Is  Entitlea 
to  Whatever  Will  Not  Inform 
Enemy. 

War  censorship  should  give  to  the 
public  all  the  news  of  the  fighting,  and 
all  the  news  about  the  fighting  men  that 
can  be  given  without  conveying  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  enemy,  according  to  Sir 
Frederick  E.  Smith,  Attorney-General 
of  England.  Sir  Frederick  was  Great 
Britain’s  war  censor  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  He  is  now  a  visitor 
in  this  country. 

"Tell  what  troops  have  been  in  com¬ 
bat.  Tell  how  they  have  fared.  Tell  any 
individual  or  collective  deeds  of  heroism 
they  have  performed.  I.iet  the  people 
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Sin  P.  E.  Smith. 


know  just  what  their 'Tliends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  went  out  to  tight  for  them  are 
accomplishing,”  said  Sir  Frederick  in  an 
interview. 

WHAT  ENISMY  KNOWS. 

“Provided,  of  course,”  Sir  Frederick 
explained,  “that  we  are  morally  certain 
this  information  is  already  in  the  ene¬ 
my's  hands,  which  is  bound  to  be  the 
case  in  any  action  where  prisoners  have 
been  taken  or  where  the  enemy  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  identity  of 
those  who  have  fallen. 

“If  the  enemy  knows  what  units  were 
involved  in  a  battle,  certainly  the  people 
at  home  should  know. 

"The  morale  of  a  nation  at  home  is 
quite  as  vital  a  thing  to  be  maintained 
as  the  morale  of  an  army  at  the  front. 
And  to  my  mind  the  morale  of  those 
back  home  may  best  be  kept  at  a  high 
point  by  complete  news  of  their  armies.” 

NOT  A  CniTICTS.M. 

Sir  Frederick  wished  to  Iwive  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  was  not  criticising  the 
British  censorship  nor  the  American 
censorship,  but  was  merely  offering  sug¬ 
gestions  from  his  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

"There  are  two  things  involved  in  the 
morale  of  a  nation  at  home  which  may 
be  greatly  aided  by  letting  the  nation 
know  as  much  as  pos.slble  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  front,”  he  continued.  “One 
is  the  con.solation  it  obtains  from  learn¬ 
ing  that  its  fallen  men  went  to  their 
end  gallantly  fighting,  at  some  certain 
place  and  against  some  certain  unit  of 
the  enemy — if  that  can  be  told.  Then 
again  there  is  the  inspiration  the  news 
of  a  battle,  victorious  or  otherwise,  pro¬ 
vides,  the  patriotic  emotion  it  creates, 
the  added  recruiting  of  those  able  to 
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take  a  pail  at  the  front,  the  added  re¬ 
solve  of  those  behind  to  do  their  share. 

By  all  means,  1  say,  let  the  nation  know' 
what  has  been  done. 

AITEK  TUB  BATTLE. 

“Uf  course,  the  identity  of  units  sent 
to  the  fighting  front  should  not  be  made 
public  before  they  have  been  in  combat. 

The  enemy,  by  learning  of  what  forces 
have  been  dispatched  forward,  might 
figure  the  strength,  the  disposition,  or. 
as  the  military  experts  call  it,  the  ‘or- 
dre  de  bataille'  or  line-up,  of  our  ar¬ 
mies.  This  they  should  never  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  learn.  But  in  the  matter  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  over  and  in  which  the 
enemy  is  naturally  in  full  possession  of 
the  facts,  I  believe  the  censorship 
should  immediately  allow  the  people  at 
home  to  know  all  the  detaila” 

CEKSHINQ  WOULD  TELl- 

Sir  Frederick  feels  that  the  American 
people  will  be  informed  of  what  their 
troops  do  on  the  French  front,  if  the 
matter  is  loft  in  the  hands  of  Gen. 

Pershing. 

His  mission  in  this  country  is  to  round 
up  for  British  service  the  many  British 
subjects  who  are  resident  here,  yet  sub¬ 
ject  to  con.scription  by  their  native  iand. 

With  him  is  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Ar¬ 
thur  Smith,  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons, 
who  is  aiding  him  in  this  work. 


Editor  Rathoni  Much  in  Demand 
John  U.  Bathom,  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  had  been  obliged  to  de¬ 
cline  over  '300  invitations  by  wire  and 
mail  to  give  his  war  talk  in  American 
and  Canadian  cities.  So  fast  have  the 
invitations  been  coming  in  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  printed 
card  explaining  why  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  go  on  with  his  pressing  duties 
if  he  accedes  to  the  wishes  of  various 
sections  of  the  country. 


R.  B.  Johnston  Made  Editor 
U.  B.  Johnston  has  been  made  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  American  Garage 
and  Auto  Dealer.  Mr.  Johnston  has  not 
only  had  wide  experience  as  a  writer  on 
automobiie  subjcct.s,  but  has  had  actual 
experience  as  an  automobile  salesman, 
qualifications  which  fit  him  eminently 
for  his  new  position.  He  began  writing 
on  automobile  topics  with  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  in  1901. 


Farm  Papers  Elect  Officers 
The  Association  of  Bkustern  llepre- 
.sentatives  of  Farm  Papers  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1918:  Presi¬ 
dent,  William  T,  Laing,  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations;  first  vice-president,  A.  F 
Jones,  Bryan  &  Inman ;  .second  vice- 
pre.sldent.  Jay  C.  Williams,  Pierce  Pub¬ 
lications;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mar¬ 
tin  J.  Ficke,  jr..  Foremost  Farm  Papers; 
assistant  secretary-treasurer,  W.  J.  De¬ 
laney,  John  Branham  Company. 


Add  Full  A.  P.  Report 
The  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  beginning 
Monday,  December  31,  began  carrying 
the  full  lea.sed  wire  report  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  evening  newspapers. 


Indians  City  Editors  to  Meet 
The  Indiana  City  Editors'  Association 
will  hold  its  midwinter  meeting  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  Saturday,  January  19. 


Sunday  Paper  for  Akron 
The  Akron  (O.)  Evening  Times  will 
publish  a  Sunday  edition,  beginning  to¬ 
morrow. 


The  weakling  in  business  does  not 
liclp  to  win  the  war. 


WISCONSIN 


“Beauty  Spot” 

Cuts  more  lumber  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union,  and  can  put  any  country  in  the 
world  to  blush  by  the  variety,  quality  and 
abundance  of  its  cheeses  and  dairy  products. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  its  workers  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  for  it  is  one  of  the  GREAT  farm  states. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  are  in  manufacturing,  but  these 
produce  things  which  make  Wisconsin  FAMOUS. 
Its  springs  send  bottles  of  salubrity  and  delight  all 
over  the  country.  Every  square  mile  is  a  mile  of 
RICHES  or  a  mile  of  BEAU d’Y. 


No  wonder  these  people  can  buy  what  they 


want  and  pick  and  choose  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  their  daily  papers. 

Bute  for 

Circulation 

6,000  lines 

Beloit  News  (E) . 

.*  6,000 

.02 

Ean  Clair  Leader-Telegram  (MAEAS) . . 

.•t  8,282 

.0286 

Fond  dn  Lac  Commonwealth  (E) . 

.0143 

Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  (E) . 

.*  9,264 

.02 

Janesville  Gazette  (E)  . 

.*•17,791 

.0214 

La  Crosse  Tribune-Leader  Press  (E  A  S) 

*t  14,324 

.026 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (E). 

.*  13,386 

.01 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Jonrnai  (S). 

.*  10,199 

.03 

Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  (E)  .... 

.*•34,199 

.06 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E)  . 

**114,33K 

.12 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S)  . 

.  102,716 

.12 

Milwaukee  Leader  (E) . 

.*  86,848 

.07 

Milwaukee  Sentiuel  (.MAE) . 

.*  49,666 

.08 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S) . 

.*  61,677 

.11 

Oshkosh  Northwestern  (E) . 

.*tl3,277 

.03 

Racine  Journal  News  (E)  . 

.**t7J{43 

.02143 

Racine  Tinies-Call  (E)  . 

. .  **6,222 

.01.60 

Sheboygan  Press  (E)  . 

.**t5,714 

.0143 

Superior  Telegram  (E)  . 

.  14,.V39 

M 

*  A.  B.  C.  Statement  April,  1917.  . 

••A.  11.  Statement  (letulier,  1917. 
t  Commercial  surrey  of  city  sent  on  request. 
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EDITORIAL 


THAT  THK  NATION  MAY  BE  STRONG 

MKIU<'AN  bii.sirH'.ss  men,  loyal  to  the  nation 
in  war  as  in  ixacc  times,  are  growing  a  little 
weary  of  the  persistent  preachments  about 
“non-essential  industries.”  They  see  in  this  propa¬ 
ganda  of  alarm  the  chief  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  nation  needs  money,  materials,  war  supplies 
— tlien  money,  and  more  money.  If  busine.ss  enter¬ 
prises  are  to  produce  money,  nioncy  must  be  in¬ 
vested  in  them.  If  the  people  are  to  have  money 
with  which  to  buy  bonds,  they  mu.st  be  permitted 
to  earn  money.  Money  is  not  earned,  nor  employ¬ 
ment  provided,  through  seriously  curtailing  or  sup- 
pre.s.sing  useful  industries. 

If  we  have  in  this  country  Industries  that  are 
really  non-essential,  the  very  economic  conditions 
of  the  war  i>eriod  will  afford  all  of  the  suppression 
that  may  la:  needed.  The.se  matters  adjust  them- 
.selves.  When  arbitrary  adjustment  is  attempted, 
to  conform  to  the  opinion  of  men  who  see  through 
gloom-.spectacles,  injury  to  all  interests  concerned 
is  inevitable. 

The  American  people  bought  two  great  issues  of 
Idberty  Uond.s  because  they  not  only  believed  these 
bonds  to  be  the  best  investment  on  earth,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  had  the  money  with  which  to  buy  them. 
The  most  patriotic  of  people  could  not  buy  war  bonds 
unless  they  were  able  to  earn  the  essential  money. 

The  puri)ose  of  the  American  people  to  carry  this 
war  through  to  an  Allied  victory  is  fixed.  The 
ABILITY  of  our  people  to  do  this,  in  unison  with 
our  as.sociate.s,  depends  upon  the  commercial  sta¬ 
bility  of  this  nation — upon  its  capacity  to  carry  on 
trade  and  indu.stry  and  to  protect  and  support  its 
useful  business  enterprises. 

Happily,  Pre.sident  Wilson,  his  advisers,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Congress  are  not 
committed  to  policies  of  reckless  interference  with 
trade  and  commerce.  They  see  in  such  a  programme 
only  industrial  disaster — which  would  merely  preface 
military  disa.ster. 

When  the  new  order  has  been  a  little  more  firmly 
established,  and  national  policies  have  been  better 
defined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  nation  is  .strong  and 
.sound,  that  our  people  will  need  little  rc.straint  as  to 
their  habits  of  buying  and  of  saving.  VV’ith  employ- 
numt,  at  high  wages,  for  all;  with  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  active,  and  with  general  business  prosperity 
ruling  throughout  the  nation.  Uncle  Sam  will  find 
ills  home  i>eople  ready  and  able  to  back  up  his  fight¬ 
ing  men. 

It  is  far  better  to  endure  the  thought  that  a  few 
I>eople  may  be  buying  things  they  do  not  need  than 
the  thought  of  a  condition  in  which  the  people  would 
not  be  able  to  buy  the  things  they  do  need.  That  is 
why  the  sound  sense  of  the  American  jieople  will 
jirevail. 

New  conditions  in  trade,  in  industry — yes.  But 
not  disastrous  conditions.  Klimination  of  "non-es- 
.sentials" — yes.  But  through  the  operation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  iaw.s — not  through  arbitrary  restrictions. 

The  men  who  think  they  foresee  a  serious  curtail¬ 
ment  of  advertising  in  the  present  year  are  looking 
at  conditions  through  black  glasse.s.  If  the  sable 
forecast  were  well  founded,  it  would  indicate  a  real 
menace  to  the  nation.  It  is  not  well  founded.  It 
will  not  eventuate.  The  year  will  be  one  of  read¬ 
justment  Some  lines  of  advertising  will  be  cur¬ 
tailed — and  others  developed.  The  net  result  will  be 
growtli. 

To  a.ssure  that  result,  stop  voicing  or  heeding 
coun.sels  of  alarm.  Plan  expansion,  not  curtailment 
As  an  editor,  close  your  columns  to  disaster-mon¬ 
gers.  As  a  publisher,  work  in  unison  with  the  full- 
siM-ei-ahead  .spirit  of  your  progressive  business  men. 
As  an  advertiser,  hold  fast  to  all  that  your  enter¬ 
prise  has  won — and  go  forward  to  bigger  things. 


(i|  F  the  enemy  knows  what  units  were  involved 
1.  in  a  battle,  certainly  the  peoide  at  home  should 
know,”  says  the  former  British  censor.  Sir  Frederick 
K.  Smith,  now  the  Attorney-General  of  Englauo, 
who  is  visiting  us.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  a 
simple  utterance  of  common  sense  demolishes  a 
cherished  bureaucratic  ideal.  Sir  Frederick  E. 
Smith’s  views  about  censorship  should  help  to  clarify 
the  Washington  thought. 


HAT  is  well  done  is  done 
soon  enough. — Du  Bartas. 


THE  EDITORIAL  AND  NEWS  COLUMNS 

ACOBHESPONOENT,  P.  H.  Whiting,  chairman 
of  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Augusta 
(Maine)  Chapter  of  the  Bed  Cross,  would  like 
to  know  what  is  con.sidered  a  fair  proportion  of  free 
reading  matter  to  paid  adverti.sing  in  the  campaigns 
for  the  Bed  Cross  and  Y.  M.  'C.  A.  activities. 

In  selling  advertising  space  it  is  not  a  sound  policy 
to  include  any  obligation  whatever  to  give  free  read¬ 
ing  space  to  the  advertiser.  The  news  and  editorial 
columns  of  newspapers  are  not  sold,  nor  any  claim 
upon  them  propierly  given  as  a  bonus  with  advertis¬ 
ing  space. 

Yet,  while  wholly  unethical,  the  ancient  practice 
of  thus  bartering  the  news  and  editorial  space  has 
not  yet  been  abandoned  by  all  newspapers.  It  will 
be  abandoned,  of  course,  when  sound  policies  prevail 
generally  in  the  publication  of  newspapers. 

It  seems  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  therefore, 
that  there  can  be  no  answer  given  to  Mr.  Whiting’s 
question.  That  even  so  admirable  an  institution  as 
the  American  Bed  Cross  should  exact  through  its 
local  advertising  committees,  a  bonus  with  every 
purchase  of  space,  does  not  argue  for  the  soundness 
of  the  policy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bed  Cross  campaigns  have 
been  given  generous  publicity  in  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns  of  all  newspapers — not  because  local 
committees  may  have  asked  for  or  demanded  it,  but 
becau.se  the  newspapers  have  a  passion  for  public 
service,  and  are  always  eager  to  further  a  good 
cause.  This’spirit  of  service  has  infiuenced  them  in 
their  attitude  toward  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  as  well 
as  toward  Bed  Cross  activities.  They  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  measures  of  their 
service,  and  do  not  relish  the  assumption  on  the  part 
of  those  who  buy  advertising  space,  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatever,  that  in  such  purchase  they  are  also 
virtually  subsidizing  and  controlling  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  and  policy.  Patriotic  and  welfare  enterprises  are 
accorded  space  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns 
because  of  their  worthiness,  and  the  appeal  which 
they  make  to  the  service-impulses  of  the  people. 
These  considerations  will  always  control,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  advertising  space  is  used  or  not 


CLABK  GBIFFITH,  known  and  liked  by  every 
baseball  “fan”  in  the  country,  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  American  soldiers  through  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  furnish  baseball  outfits  to  every  unit  of  {he 
army,  at  home  camps  and  in  France.  Through  do¬ 
nations  secured  by  the  “Old  Fox,’’  as  Griffith  is  af¬ 
fectionately  called,  two  thou.sand  complete  playing 
outfits  have  been  .sent  to  the  boys  in  khaki,  many 
of  these  outfits  having  been  sent  to  France.  Those 
who  desire  to  help  this  admirable  enterprise  with  a 
check  may  send  it  to  Clark  C.  Griffith,  309  Union 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Washington. 


The  news  print  hearings  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  Washington,  to  begin  Monday, 
January  7,  will  determine  prices  and  contract  condi¬ 
tions  for  users  of  that  commodity  for  the  period  of 
the  war.  As  a  publisher,  you  are  a  party  to  these 
proceedings.  Are  your  interests  fully  protected? 
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FEDERAL  CONTROL 

E  have  Government  control  of  the  railroads 
— and  the  .skies  have  not  fallen,  nor  has  the 
social  fabric  Isjen  shattered.  In  a  Common¬ 
wealth — of  which  a  republic  is  the  best  example — 
.sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  people,  and  delegated 
by  them  to  chosen  executives.  In  normal  times  the 
exercise  of  authority  over  the  people,  in  whom  it  is 
primarily  vested,  and  from  whose  collective  will  it 
must  proceed,  is  attended,  happily,  with  as  little  in¬ 
terference  with  Individual  freedom  as  is  compatible 
with  the  communal  interest. 

In  war  times,  when  the  national  purpose  is  uni¬ 
fied  and  the  national  needs  paramount,  individual 
intere.sts  are  subject  to  the  merciless  test  of  “the 
common  good.” 

The  immediate  task  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  in¬ 
dividual  intere.sts  mu.st  contribute,  is  the  winning  of 
the  war.  That  the  railroads  may  become  an  ef¬ 
fective  part  of  the  fighting  machinery  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  their  direction  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  man.  That  the  commodities  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  people  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  may 
have  preference  in  shipment,  priority  orders  are 
formulated.  The  necessities  are  gdven  right  of  way. 

Some  timorous  people  profess  to  see  great  danger 
in  the  present  internal  policies  of  the  Government — 
in  the  adoption  of  Federal  control  of  the  vital  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  country.  Jealous  of  any  menace 
to  Individual  rights,  these  people  see  In  this  drastic 
action  an  attack  upon  the  sacred  citadel.  It  is  a 
mistaken  alarm.  The  Ship  of  State  is  steaming 
steadily  and  stoutly  in  stormy  seas,  and  its  navigat¬ 
ing  officers  seek  first  to  conserve  the  safety  of  the 
ship,  and  must  not  permit  that  purpose  to  be  disre¬ 
garded  in  order  to  cater  to  the  comfort-whims  of 
the  passengers. 

In  view  of  the  larger  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
Federal  control,  the  opponents  of  such  control  of  the 
news  print  industry  sound  a  feeble  and  unconvincing 
note  of  protest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  a  con- 
clu.sion  ba.sed  upon  common  sense.  Federal  control 
of  the  news  print  industry  is  now  NECJESSARY — 
necessary  alike  to  the  sellers  and  to  the  users  of 
that  commodity. 

With  control  vested  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  the  pending  Smith  resolution  provides,  the 
publishers  of  the  country  will  have  at  Washington 
a  governmental  agency  committed  to  the  task  of 
supervising  the  distribution  of  news  print.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  supply^may  be  held  up  through  freight 
congestion  would  then  be  able,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Trade  Commission,  to  have  his  ship¬ 
ment  hurried  to  him  in  ample  time  to  meet  his  ur¬ 
gent  needs.  Under  present  conditions,  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  committed  to  priority  orders  in  freight  hand¬ 
ling — some  of  these  orders  perhaps  not  of  the  wisest 
— the  publisher,  who.se  carload  of  paper  is  side¬ 
tracked,  somewhere,  has  small  chance  of  speeding 
up  its  journey.  The  Trade  Commis.slon,  armed  with 
authority,  could  quickly  unravel  these  shipping  tan¬ 
gles.  Convinced,  as  the  Commissioners  are,  that  the 
publication  of  newspapers  is  a  war  need  of  the  primal 
sort,  they  would  see  to  it  that  no  newspaper  should 
face  suspension  through  a  lack  of  news  print. 

The  distribution  of  news  print  under  war  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  be  managed  properly  under  any  plan 
short  of  Federal  control.  That  the  Congress  should 
hesitate  to  establish  such  control  is  due,  in  large 
part,  to  the  lethargy  of  publishers  in  the  matter.  If 
every  user  of  news  print  should  see  to  it  that  his 
representative  at  Washington  is  fully  Informed  of 
the  conditions  existing,  and  of  the  urgent  need  of 
Government  control,  the  Smith  resolution  would 
meet  with  little  opposition. 


IN  the  Annual  Newspaper  Equipment  and  Supply 
numlicr  of  The  Eiiitor  and  Publisher,  issued  la.si 
week,  an  unfortunate  typographical  error,  in  which 
the  word  “Intertype”  was  substituted  for“Linotype,” 
a  list  of  notable  linotype  installations  for  the  pa.st 
year  was  made  to  appear  as  Intertype  installations. 
How  the  blunder  could  have  passed  vigilant  proof¬ 
readers  remains  a  mystery,  as  the  original  copy  was 
correct.  The  Editor  and  Publisher  expresses  to 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  deep  regret  for 
this  blunder. 
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rALENT  is  that  which  is  in  a  man*s  power; 
genius  is  that  in  whose  power  a  man  is. — Lowell. 


PERSONALS 

New  YORK— Grantland  Rice,  spofts 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  who  recently 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Eighteenth  Field  Artillery,  has 
reported  for  duty  at  Camp  Sevier,  S.  C. 
The  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  is  a 
former  National  Guard  regiment  from 
Tennessee,  Rice’s  native  State. 

William  W.  Young,  former  managing 
editor  of  Hampton’s  Magazine,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  several  Western  newspapers, 
and  for  a  time  with  the  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  is  now  editor  of  the 
Humanitarian  Magazine. 

E.  A.  Bushnell,  the  well-known  car¬ 
toonist,  is  now  with  the  Central  Press 
Association.  He  is  sending  out  a  daily 
cartoon  for  the  service.  He  has  his  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Tribune  Building. 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Po.st,  spent  the  holiday  season  In 
Chicago. 

George  H.  Larke,  businc.ss  manager 
of  the  Evening  Mail,  who  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  because  of  an  attack 
of  la  grippe,  is  back  at  his  desk. 


OTHER  CITIES— Sabine  W.  Wood, 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Commercial,  has  recruited  a 
volunteer  company  of  the  Third  Maine 
National  Guard,  and  has  been  elected  its 
captain. 

Charles  H.  Armitage,  political  writer 
on  the  Buffalo  Evening  New.s,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  to  Mayor  S.  Buck, 
of  that  city. 

Julien  Proskauer,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  American,  has  succeeded 
Pearl  W.  Morgan  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Globe. 

Fred  Burns,  reporter  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial-Tribune,  has  secured 
a  similar  position  on  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

F.  H.  Ayres,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  gone  to  Corpps  Chrlstl,  Tex., 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  local  paper  there. 

Gale  Johnson  has  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  Wellsville  (Mo.)  Optic  News  to 
become  news  editor  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Intelligencer. 

Frank  C.  Doig,  former  Seattle  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  returned  from  Portland, 
Ore.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Northwest 
Bureau  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  Doig  is  succeeded  in  the  Portland 
bureau  by  Maxwell  Vietor,  from  the 
night  telegraph  desk  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  Portland. 

Joseph  Garret.son,  managing  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Florida.  Mr.  Garretson 
recently  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown 
and  was  ordered  away  from  his  dc.sk 
for  a  period  of  at  lca.st  six  months  by 
his  physician.  In  his  absence,  Mo.ses 
Straus  is  acting  as  managing  editor. 

Douglas  Kirk,  who  has  been  covering 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  at  Louisville,  for 
the  Courier-Journal,  has  reenlisted  in 
the  navy. 

Detroit.  —  Co'-nelius  O'Connell, 
formerly  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Post,  has  joined  the  copy  de.sk  staff  of 
the  Free  Press. 

Harry  Ro.s.s,  Fret;  Pi-ess  copy  deslc 
man,  has  rc.signcd. 

ST.  LOUIS— Mr.s.  Zorah  (Cunning¬ 
ham  has  been  appointed  .society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Globe-Democrat  to  .succeed 
the  late  Mrs.  Marie  Rubine  Bauduy. 
Miss  Marie  Adams,  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  as  society  editor  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Bauduy  will  handle  the  moving- 
picture  department  of  the  paper. 

Beulah  Brown  Fletcher,  formerly 
with  the  Cleveland  Prcs.s,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Republic. 

Robert  Holland,  formerly  of  tlie  .staff 


of  the  Post-Dispatch,  is  now  a  copy 
editor  on  the  Globe-Democrat. 


Atlanta — W.  T.  waters,  who  was 
with  the  Journal  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  commissioned  a  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  In  the  recent  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Camp  sil  Fort  Oglethorpe,  and 
has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Fort  Ham 
Houston,  Tex. 

Bradley  Fentress,  formerly  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  staff  of  the  Constitution,  received  a 
commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
ofilcers’  training  camp,  and  is  stationed 
at  Camp  Gordon. 

D.  K.  Roberts,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Daily 
States,  has  taken  charge  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  section  of  Hearst’s  Sunday 
American. 

The  call  of  many  newspaper  men  to 
the  colors  has  resulted  in  the  Atlanta 
papers  taking  on  a  number  of  girls  a.s 
reporters.  Miss  Leola  Miller  and  Miss 
Memory  McCord  are  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  Miss  Margaret  Nutting  is 
with  the  local  staff  of  tlie  Georgian. 


Memphis,  Tcnn. — Ilussell  Kent,  for 
the  last  three  years  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News-Scimitar,  has  re.signed 
to  take  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  He  had  previously 
been  city  editor  of  tlie  News-Scimitar 
and  managing  editor  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune. 

George  Morris,  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  News-Scimitar,  has  a.ssumed  the 
duties  of  managing  editor.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner,  and  until  recently  was  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  Senator  John  K.  Shields. 

Kenneth  L.  Eagon,  late  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  St.  I.iOui3  Republic,  is  now 
covering  a.s.signments  for  the  News- 
Scimitar. 


D.\LT,.\S.  Tex. — A.  C.  ('lymer,  re¬ 
cently  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Times-Herald,  is  now  day  editor  of 
the  Associated  Prcs.s,  succeeding  T.  A. 
Potty,  who  has  been  assigned  to  the 
new  Austin  bureau. 

Joel  P.  Glass,  Associated  Press  cor- 
re.spondent  at  Dallas  for  several  years, 
has  resigned  and  will  go  to  Dayton,  O.. 
where  he  will  assume  editorial  direction 
of  the  Dayton  Tribune,  in  which  he 
has  purchased  a  controlling  interest. 

Karl  K.  Bettis,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record  for  some 
lime,  has  re.signed. 


PORTLAND,  Ore.— H.  H.  Hyde,  re¬ 
cently  of  the  T..,a  Grande  (Ore.)  Oli- 
.server,  has  joined  the  local  .staff  of  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

(’.  S.  Jackson.  pul)li.sher  of  the  On*- 
gou  Journal,  and  State  director  of  the 
War  Savings  St:inip.s  campaign,  with 
Mrs.  .lack.son,  is  visiting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  hi.s  son,  LitMitenant  I’hilip 
.lai-k.son,  i.s  .attached  to  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter's  D<'i>artment. 

IJoyd  Riches,  who  assi.sts  Col.  Bill 
Cuddy  in  getting  out  the  Weekly  Ore¬ 
gonian,  has  f)een  elected  .secretary  of 
the  Oregon  Editorial  As.sociation,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Phil  S.  Bate.s,  resigned. 

C.  S.  Dunning  has  left  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  As.sociated  Press  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Maxwell  Vietor,  formerly  on  the 
night  telegraph  de.sk  of  the  Oregon 
.Toumal,  has  succeeded  Frank  C.  Doig 
a.s  manager  of  the  Oregon-Id.aho  office 
of  the  International  News  Service.  Mr. 


Doig  has  left  Portland  to  take  charge 
of  the  I.  N.  S.  office  in  Seattle. 

T.  P.  Berry,  for  many  years  with  the 
Lcs  Angeles  Times,  is  reading  copy  on 
1  he  Portland  Oregonian. 

STORT  OF  GROWTH  OF 
AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

(C)tiitiniiri]  from  pnffo  8) 
ufacture.  Extra  ones  were  purchased 
for  emergency  cases  so  that  if  one 
pre.ss  broke  down  the  plates  of  the 
paper  could  be  shifted  to  another  with¬ 
out  danger  of  missing  the  mail.s.  Typo¬ 
graphical  unions  kept  pu.shing  the 
wages  of  printers  and  pressmen  high¬ 
er  and  higher  up  the  scale.  Competi¬ 
tion  reduced  the  .selling  price,  but  In- 
crca.sed  the  co.st  of  di-strlbutlon.  The 
return  privilege  by  which  news-dealers 
did  not  pay  for  un.sold  papers  kept  the 
"profit  and  loss”  entry  on  the  ledger 
fir.st  in  red  and  then  in  black  ink  ac¬ 
cording  to  sales.  .Additions  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  Increased  the  number  of 
employees  while  "bid.s”  from  rivals 
raised  the  salaries  of  other  member.s. 
More  and  more  the  revenue  came  from 
advertising  and  less  and  less  from  clr- 
cul.ation.  Such  conditions  demanded  a 
buslne.ss  pilot  at  the  wheel  to  steer  the 
newspaper  craft  sailing  over  seas  un¬ 
charted  by  editors  of  previous  periods. 

The  period  was  marked  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  Increase  in  the  amoiint  of  ad¬ 
vertising  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
During  Ji, came  the  development  of  the 
great  department  stores  in  the  large 
cities.  Their  increase  in  size  may  be 
traced  almost  invariably  by  the  increa.se 
in  the  amount  of  space  they  used  to 
advertise  their  wares  in  the  newspapers. 
Stores  which  inserted  advertl.sements  of 
half  a  column  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  were  using  a  full  page  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  when  individual 
.stores  were  paying  as  high  as  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  one  news¬ 
paper  In  order  to  market  their  mer¬ 
chandise  to  readers.  Railroads,  Instead 
of  In.serting  a  time-table,  occupying  two 
.squares  of  the  old  blanket  .sheet,  be¬ 
came  heavy  piircha-sers  of  space  to 
advertise  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  var¬ 
ious  roads  and  to  attract  settlers  to  the 
new  territory  opened  up  along  their 


llne.s.  Manufacturers  of  patent  medi¬ 
cines  seemingly  entered  upon  compe¬ 
tition  to  see  which  one  could  spill  the 
most  printer’s  ink  in  American  news¬ 
papers.  New  advertisers  appeared  with 
announcements  of  breakfast  food.s, 
laundry  soaps,  baking  powders — in  fact 
everything  used  In  modern  American 
homes.  Local  gas  companies  urged 
women  to  "cook  with  gas”;  telephone 
companies  started  campaigns  to  get 
housewives  to  "shop  by  wire”;  electric 
light  and  power  companies  pointed  out 
how  ea.sy  It  was  to  attach  the  sewing 
machine  to  the  current  from  the  in- 
candc.scent  light;  book  publishers,  us¬ 
ually  the  mo.st  conservative  advertis¬ 
ers,  caught  the  advertising  fever,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  period  were,  in. 
exceptional  cases,  u.sing  a  whole  page 
in  certain  newspapers  to  advertise  a 
popular  novel,  and  so  on.  Classified 
advertising  grew  from  a  column  or  two 
of  "Help  Wanted’’  and  "Houses  to  Let’’ 
to  several  pages. 

WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

Immediately  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine,  correspondents  from  all  the 
loading  newspapers  hastened  to  Ha^ 
vima^  From  the  .start  they  met  con- 
finuod  opposition  from  the  Spanish  cen¬ 
sor,  who  sometimes  Iqt  what  they  wrote 
go  through,  but  who  just  about  as  often 
threw  their  communications  into  the 
wa.stc  ba.sket.  To  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty  .several  of  the  more  influential 
American  newspapers  chartered  special 
boats  to  ply  between  Havana  and  Key 
West.  Their  cargo  con.slsted,  as  one 
war  correspondent  put  it,  "of  a  little 
package  of  copy  which  a  man  might 
carry  in  the  vest-pocket  of  hi.s  coat” 
After  the  blockade  was  e.stablished  the 
newspapers  had  to  Increase  the  num- 
i>er  of  boats  which  patrolled  the  waters 
of  the  West  Indie.s.  All  thi.s,  of  cour.se, 
meant  a  tremendous  expense  for  get¬ 
ting  the  news  from  Cuba. 

After  the  correspondents  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  Havana  and  the  block¬ 
ade  was  firmly  e.stablished,  it  became 
still  more  difficult  to  get  news  through 
the  llne.s.  Some  of  the  newspapers, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  Ix-en  gath¬ 
ering  the  news  separately,  now  pooled 
their  interests  in  .scif-pre.servatlon. 

As  the  war  progre.s.sed.  newspapers 
had  additional  difficulties  to  meet. 
There  were  only  two  cables  between 
Key  We.st  and  the  mainland  of  Florida. 
Becau.se  the  official  Government  dls- 
(Cnniitturtf  on  poor  2fi) 
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NEW  VOLUNTARY  CENSORSHIP  RULES 
ISSUED  BY  GEORGE  CREEL 


Cominittee  on  Public  Information  Revises  Request  with  Respect 
to  Concealment  of  Military  Information,  for  the  Guid¬ 
ance  of  Correspondents  and  Editors. 

(Si»ecial  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.) 

WASHINGTON,  IVccinber  31. — Kevised  regulations  or  requests  to  guide  the 
press  in  the  voluntary  cen.sorship  observed  since  the  country  wont  to  war 
have  l)e<-n  issued  by  the  Gonimittee  on  Public  Information,  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  first.  Si'veral  important  clianges  have  been  made,  representing  the  lessons 
learned  by  the  Committee  and  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  since  the  first  regula¬ 
tions  were  issued  last  June. 

Three  of  the  original  requests  to  which  special  importance  was  attached,  and 
under  which  loyal  newspapers  have  gone  to  press  without  many  an  interesting 
piece  of  news*,  have  been  withdrawn  entirely.  They  are  the  requests  that  nothing 
Ik.  published  tending  to  disilo.se  the  names  of  line  officers  or  individual  units  of 
the  expeditionary  forces,  tending  to  di.sclose  the  identity  of  American  merchant 
ships  and  their  crews  defending  them.selves  against  submarines  or  giving  infor- 
n>ation  relating  to  dryd<x-ks  and  repair  and  construction  work. 

L'noflicially  it  is  explained  that  these  prohibitions  are  withdrawn  largely 
l-ecause  of  the  difficulty  in  having  them  universally  observed  and  in  the  belief 
that  .such  information  would  be  obtained  by  the  enemy  regardless  of  whether  it 
appeared  in  the  American  newspapers.  Other  changes  are  made,  and  there  are 
some  additions,  but  most  of  them  are  of  minor  character. 

Statement  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 


With  the  regrulfitions  the  Committee 
Issued  the  following  statement: 

“The  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  makes  public  herewith  a  revision 
of  the  requests  of  July  30,  with  respect 
to  the  concealment  of  military  informa¬ 
tion,  for  the  guidance  of  correspondents 
and  editors  who  have  patriotically 
placed  themselves  under  censorship  of 
their  own  enforcement.  Future  revisions 
will  follow  In  conformity  with  the 
changing  military  situation.  None  of 
these  requests  will  be  retained  when  it 
is  e.stablished  that  the  secrecies  now 
considered  essential  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  military  operations  no  longer 
serve  a  definite  military  purpose. 

“The  Committee  is  reque.sted  by  the 
war-making  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  urge  again  upon  the  pre.ss  the 
serious  nece.sslty  for  observing  these  re¬ 
quests.  It  is  highly  important  that  mili¬ 
tary  information  be  kept  out  of  print. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  how 
widely  military  information  of  the  most 
important  character  is  known  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  these  requests  is  to  prevent 
such  information  from  reaching  the 
enemy.  The  printed  page  forms  a  safe 
and  easy  method  of  communication  for 
the  enemy  agent.  Whenever  he  can  be 
forced  to  attempt  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,  the  cable,  or  any  other  medium 
for  the  transmi.ssion  of  news  the  risks 
of  detection  are  immeasurably  multi¬ 
plied.  But  he  can  mail  a  newspaper  or 
a  magazine  without  leaving  a  trace. 

MUST  DEPEND  UPON  LOYALTY. 

“The  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  is  without  legal  authority  or  moral 
right  to  bring  any  form  of  pressure  on 
publications  to  enforce  observance  of 
these  requests.  These  paragraphs  em¬ 
body  what  the  military  and  naval  ex- 
lierts  of  our  epuntry  hold  to  be  the 
minimum  that  can  be  asked,  at  this 
time,  for  the  protection  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  the  success  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  plans.  For  their  observance  the 
Government  relies  implicitly  upon  the 
loyalty  and  Judgment  of  the  Individual 
writer  and  publisher. 

“In  order  that  the  American  people 
may  clearly  understand  why  certain 
news  docs  not  appear  in  print,  it  is  urg¬ 
ed  that  these  requests  be  printed  in  full. 

“The  attention  of  the  press  is  called 
to  the  provision  that  the.se  ■•eque.sts  ‘do 
not  apply  to  news  dispatches  censored 
by  military  authority  with  the  expedi¬ 


tionary  forces  or  in  those  cases  where 
the  Government  Itself,  in  the  form  of 
official  statements,  may  find  it  necessary 
or  expedient  to  make  public  Information 
covered  by  these  requests.’ 

IMPORTANT  CHANGES  MADE. 

"Certain  Important  changes  are  made 
in  the  printed  card  of  July  30.  The  fol- 
low'ing  three  paragraphs  are  entirely 
deleted: 

‘3.  Information  tending  to  diacloae  th«  name* 
of  lino  offlc<*rs  in  expeditionary  foroea  and  ref- 
erenoe  to  Indlviduai  nnita  of  these  forces.  Oniy 
names  of  staff  olBcers  are  permissibie.’ 

‘12.  Information  of  the  iik'ntities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  merciiant  ships  defending  themselves  against 
submarines,  and  the  Identities  of  thdr  cap¬ 
tains,  their  gun  crews,  and  crews.  No  matter 
from  which  side  of  the  ocean  comes  the  news, 
it  is  asked  that  this  information  be  withheld 
from  publication.  Editors  will  api>«‘clnte  the 
imiiortance  of  codiieration  to  withhold  from  the 
<'ncmy  sncii  Information  as  miglit  expose  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  of  merchant  sliips  to  the  danger 
of  criM*!  and  outrageous  reprisal.’ 

‘IP.  Information  relating  to  dry  docks  and 
to  all  classes  of  work.  reiMirs.  alti-rations,  or 
construction  performed  in  connection  therewith.’ 

“In  the  card  of  July  30,  paragraph  1 
which  requests  secrecy  with  respect  to 
‘information  in  regard  to  the  train  or 
boat  movement  of  troops’  is  changed  to 
read  as  follows: 

■1.  Advance  information  of  the  routes  and 
Ki-lusiiitcs  of  troop  movements  (see  Par.  A-8).' 

“A  request  covering  information  con¬ 
cerning  ports  of  embarkation 'is  insert¬ 
ed  in  paragraph  5,  formerly  paragraph 
6,  so  that  it  now  reads: 

‘5.  Inform.ation  t<-ndlng  to  disclose  an  even¬ 
tual  or  actual  port  of  emliarkstlon ;  or  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  movement  of  military  forces  to¬ 
ward  seaports  or  of  the  assembling  of  military 
forces  at  seaports  from  which  inference  might 
be  drawn  of  any  intention  to  embark  them  for 
service  abroad;  and  Information  of  the  assem- 
Iiling  of  transjiorta  or  convoys,  and  information 
of  the  eminrkat'.on  Itself.’ 

“Paragraph  2  has  been  modified  in  an 
important  particular.  In  the  card  of 
July  30  It  reads  ‘Information  tending 
directly  or  indirectly  to  di.sclose  the 
number  or  identity  of  troops  in  the  ex¬ 
peditionary  forces  abroad.’  This  para¬ 
graph  now  reads: 

KEEP  TROOP  NUMBERS  SECRET. 

*2.  Information  tending  to  disclose  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  in  the  expeditionary  forces  abroad.’ 

“A  request  covering  cargoes  has  been 
added  to  paragraph  8,  which  now  reads: 

*7.  Informntion  of  tJie  time  of  departure  of 
merchant  ships  from  American  or  European 
ports,  or  information  of  the  ports  from  which 
they  sailed,  or  information  of  their  cargoes.’ 

“In  paragraph  11  of  the  card  of  July 
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COST  EXPERT  WHO  HAS  MADE 
A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  MONEY 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS. 

One  hundred  and  seven  important 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  profited  by  the  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practical  experience  of  Pierre 
C.  Starr  applied  to  their  publishing 
problems.  That  is  Starr  Service. 


30  the  word  ‘warships’  is  changred  to 
‘vessels’  and  the  explanation  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  deleted.  This  paragraph  now 
reads: 

‘10.  Information  of  the  looallly,  niimlwr,  or 
Identitj  of  Tnwla  belonging  to  onr  own  Navy 
or  to  the  navies  of  nny  country  at  war  with 
Germany.’ 

“Paragraph  13  becomes  paragraph  11 
and  is  amended  to  cover  Information  of 
anti-aircraft  defences  as  well  as  coast 
defences.  Certain  necessary  additions 
are  made  to  paragraphs  15  and  16  of 
the  old  card  which  become  paragraphs 
13  and  14  in  the  new.  These  are,  how¬ 
ever,  made  less  rigid  by  the  provision 
that  any  information  covered  therein 
may  be  freely  printed  in  specific  ca-ses 
where  it  is  decided  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  of  value  to  the  enemy. 
These  two  paragraphs  now  read: 

‘13.  Information  of  the  aircraft  and  ap¬ 
purtenances  iisefi  at  Government  aviation  schools 
for  egperlrpental  tests  under  military  authority, 
and  information  of  contracts  and  production  of 
air  material  and  Information  tending  to  disclose 
the  numbers  and  organisation  of  the  air  di¬ 
vision,  excepting  when  authorised  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information. 

‘14.  Information  of  all  Oovernnwnt  devices 
and  experiments  in  war  material,  excepting 
when  authorised  by  the  Committee  on  Pid)llc 
Information.’ 

“In  paragraph  18  of  the  old  card  the 
words,  ‘or  of  the  merchant  marine’  are 
deleted  so  that  the  paragraph  now 
reads: 

*16.  InformaHon  nn  to  Uio  niim!>eT, 
charnoti^r,  or  location  of  ahfps  of  tho  navy  ordor- 
od  laid  down  at  any  port  or  shipyard,  or  In 
aotiial  proco««  of  oonstrtintion :  or  Information 
that  thoy  are  launched  or  In  commission.* 

“Following  are  the  new  requests  in 
full: 

WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  ASKS  OF  THE 
PRESS. 

(In  effect  January  1.) 

“The  de.slres  of  the  Government,  with 
respect  to  the  concealment  from  the 
enemy  of  military  policies,  plans,  and 
movements,  are  set  forth  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  specific  requests.  They  go  to  the 
press  of  the  United  States  directly  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  represent  the  thought 
and  advice  of  their  technical  advisers. 
They  do  not  apply  to  news  dispatches 
censored  by  military  authority  with  the 
expeditionary  forces  or  in  those  cases 
where  the  Government  Itself,  in  the 
form  of  official  statements,  may  find  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  make  public 
information  covered  by  these  requests. 

“For  the  protection  of  our  military 
and  naval  forces  and  of  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  it  Is  requested  that  secrecy  be  ob¬ 
served  In  all  matter.s  of 

‘1.  Aiivnnre  informotion  of  tho  rontoo  anil 
•ohoiinlPH  of  troop  movomonta.  tSIop  Piirngraiih 
B.) 

'2.  Information  toniiini-  to  rliadoap  tho  num- 
bor  of  troona  in  tho  oxno<iitinnary  forooa  ahmaii. 

‘3.  Information  oaloulatoii  to  illaoloao  lora- 
tlon  of  tho  pormanont  bnae  or  basoa  abroaii, 

‘4.  Information  that  wouiii  liiaoloao  tho  lo 
nation  of  Amorioan  nnita  or  tho  ovontiial  poal- 
tlon  of  tho  Amorioan  forooa  at  tho  front. 

‘5.  Information  toniling  to  diaoloao  an  ovon- 
tiial  or  actual  port  of  omKirkatlon ;  or  Infor¬ 
mation  of  tho  movement  of  military  force,  to¬ 
ward  aoaporta  or  of  the  aaacmbling  of  mili¬ 
tary  forooa  at  aoanorta  from  which  inferonoo 
might  Im*  drawn  of  anv  Intention  to  embark 
them  for  aerviee  abroad:  and  information  of 
tho  aaaemhllng  of  transimrfa  or  eonvoya ;  and 
Information  of  the  embarkation  INeif. 

‘S.  Information  of  tho  arrival  at  any  EiiVo- 
pean  port  of  Amerienn  war  veaaoia,  tranaporta, 
or  any  portion  of  nny  expeditionary  force,  com¬ 
batant  or  non-combatant. 

‘7.  Information  of  the  time  of  deiiarture  of 
merchant  ahipa  from  American  or  European 
porta,  or  information  of  tlie  port.,  from  which 
tliey  sailed,  or  Information  of  theJr  cargoes. 

‘S.  Information  indicating  the  port  of  ar¬ 
rival  of  incoming  ships  from  Eiu-opean  porta 
or  after  their  arrival  Indicating,  or  binling  at, 
the  port  at  which  the  ship  arrived. 

‘!*.  Informatliui  as  to  lonvoya  and  as  to  the 
sighting  of  friendly  or  enemy  shli«,  whether 
naval  or  merchant. 


*10.  Information  of  the  locality,  number,  or 
identity  of  vessels  belonging  to  onr  own  navy, 
or  to  the  navies  of  any  country  at  war  with 
Germany. 

‘11.  InformiitJon  of  the  coast  or  anti-aircraft 
defences  of  the  United  States.  Any  informa- 
tliui  of  thflr  very  existence,  as  well  as  the 
numbi'r,  n-iture,  or  position  of  their  guns,  is 
dangerous. 

‘12.  Infoimatlon  of  the  laying  of  mines  or 
mine  lields  or  of  any  harbor  defences. 

‘13.  Information  of  the  aircraft  and  appur¬ 
tenances  used  at  Government  aviation  schools 
for  experimental  testa  under  military  authority, 
and  Inform-!  tion  of  contracts  and  production  of 
air  material,  and  information  tending  to  disclose 
tile  numbers  and  organisation  of  the  air  divi¬ 
sion.  oxcptlng  when  authorIse<I  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information. 

‘14.  Informatloo  of  all  Government  devices 
and  ex|K-rlments  In  war  material,  excepting 
wlien  autimrixed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information. 

‘15.  Information  of  secret  notices  Issued  to 
mariners  or  other  confidential  instructions  is¬ 
sued  by  the  navy  or  the  Department  of  Com- 
m<*rce  relating  to  lights,  lightships,  buoys,  or 
other  guides  to  navigation. 

‘HI.  Information  as  to  the  number,  slae,  char¬ 
acter,  or  lo<-atlon  of  ships  of  the  navy  ordere<l 
laid  down  at  an.v  port  or  shipyard,  or  In  actual 
process  of  construction;  or  Information  that 
they  are  launched  or  In  commission. 

‘17.  Information  of  the  train  or  boat  sched¬ 
ules  of  travelling  official  missions  in  transit 
through  the  United  States. 

‘IS.  Information  of  the  transportation  of 
munitions,  or  of  war  material.’ 

~  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

“Photographs  conveying  the  infor¬ 
mation  specified  above  should  not  be 
published. 

“The.se  requests  go  to  the  press  with¬ 
out  larger  authority  than  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  \»r-maklng  branches.  Their 
enforcement  is  a  matter  for  the  press 
Itself.  To  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  new.spapers,  who  have  given  unsel¬ 
fish,  patriotic  adherence  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  agreement,  the  Government  ex¬ 
tends  its  gratitude  and  high  apprecia¬ 
tion.” 


Business  Good  on  Pariiic  Coast 
“Shipbuilding  and  allied  industries 
have  produced  a  trade  condition  consid¬ 
erably  above  normal  at  the  Coast,”  said 
C.  A.  Abraham,  business  manager  of 
the  Vancouver  Dally  Sun,  who  is  a  visi¬ 
tor  in  the  city  this  week.  “And  this  is 
not  merely  a  temporary  boom — in  fact 
there  is  no  boom,  and  Vancouver  doe.sn’t 
want  another  for  some  time,  at  any  rate 
— but  the  gradual  development  of  this 
Pacific,  port  since  the  war,  and  the 
growth  of  the  lumber  business  on  a  solid 
foundation,  means  a  great  future  for 
Vancouver.” 


Editors  of  Three  States  to  Meet 
Tho  editors  of  three  States  will  meet 
in  Memphis  January  24  and  25  for  the 
first  loint  convention  of  the  press  as- 
sociaMons  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
Mi.s.«issippi,  when  it  is  planned  to  or¬ 
ganize  on  a  permanent  basis  the  Tri- 
State  Press  Association.  Included  among 
those  who  have  been  a.sked  to  address 
the  convention  are  George  Creel,  Henry 
Watterson,  and  Gov.  Charles  H.  Brough, 
of  Arkansas. 


Shortage  of  Reporters 
There  is  an  actual  shortage  of  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  copy  desk  men  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Plenty  of  cubs  are 
available,  and  they  are  being  taken  on 
by  city  editors  in  places  formerly  held 
by  experienced  men.  Opportunity  in  the 
East  have  lured  newspaper  men  from 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
while  there  are  no  newspaper  men  go¬ 
ing  We.st. 


Has  anybody  you  know  neglected  to 
tell  you,  lately,  something  that  you 
ought  to  do?  It  is  the  era  of  advice-giv¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  number  of  advice-takers 
remains  at  about  normal. 


REIARED  in  the  business — be¬ 
ginning  at  the  bottom  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  country  newspaper — he 
worked  his  way  up. 

His  FIRST  SYSTEM  OF 
COST  KEEPING  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  United  Typothe- 
tae,  who  thereafter  employed 
him  for  several  years,  teaching 
the  alpha  beta  of  this  system  to 
their  representatives.  AND 
THEN  he  passed  along  UP,  by 
diverse  roads,  always  developing 
that  expert  sense  of  publishing 
direction  and  locality  which  has 
chrystalized  into  STARR  SERV¬ 
ICE. 

He  has  you  KNOW  where 
each  item  of  your  cost  fauls  to 
square  with  your  circulation, 
with  your  other  expenses  and 
with  your  receipts. 

HE  knows  by  the  careful  anal¬ 
ysis  of  hundreds  of  publishing 
businesses  just  WHERE  the  bor¬ 
der  line  may  be  safely  drawn. 
DO  YOU? 

He  will  have  YOU  know,  by 
putting  it  where  you  can  see  it 
at  a  glance — through  not  more 
than  fifty  department  headings — 
and  your  department  heads  in  a 
more  detailed  analysis. 

YOUR  balance  sheet — which 
you  have  now  in  mind — doubt¬ 
less  shows  you  what  has  been 


spent — perhaps  has  the  amounts 
converted  into  percentages  based 
on  circulation  or  advertising,  or 
both.  But  it  DOES  NOT  MAKE 
YOU  KNOW  just  what  relations 
such  amounts  and  percentages 
should  BEAR  to  each  other  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  EXPERT 
PRACTICE.  THAT  is  what 
you  have  GOT  to  know  before 
you  can  intelligently  determine 
HOW  to  apply  them.  Other¬ 
wise  you  might  sis  well  flip  a 
coin. 

He  will  msJee  the  significance 
of  percentsiges  apply  progres¬ 
sively  in  the  business  of  publish¬ 
ing  your  psq>er — by  INCREAS¬ 
ING  your  circulation — by  ob¬ 
taining  greater  advertising  values. 

His  work  is  not  critical  nor 
revolutionary,  but  eminently 
CONSTRUCTIVE. 

One  Hundred  and  Six  of  the 
One  Hundred  suid  Seven  news¬ 
papers  he  has  rendered  StsuT 
Service  are  highly  satisfied.  Most 
of  them  write  enthusiastic  letters 
about  the  results.  None  of  them 
has  less  than  ten  thousand  cir¬ 
culation  and  many  of  them  are 
located  In  the  largest  cities. 
Chiefly  upon  their  voluntary  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  other  publishers 
has  Starr  SERVICE  been  ex¬ 
tended. 


One  publisher,  writing  to  the  manager  of  another  paper,  says: 

"I  can  say  to  you  truthfully  and  frankly  it  would  be  the  best  investment 
you  have  made  since  your  connection  with  the  paper.” 

Says  another: 

“As  distinguished  from  other  cost  systems,  yours  not  alone  determines  the 
cost,  but  constructively  shows  how  and  when  the  publisher  or  board  of  directors 
may  be  justified  in  appropriating  a  larger  amount  of  money  to  operate  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  achieve  specific  results.” 

Another: 

“Perhaps  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  publishing  business  was  a  cost 
system  so  essential  as  it  is  now.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Starr 
Service  Corps  prepares  its  itinerary. 
It  invites  correspondence  accordingly. 

n||7nn|7  r*  CXADD  SurrSenrke  Brunswick  Building 
A  xLll!\x«Mu  l3  k  Corps.  New  York  City 
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STORY  OF  GROWTH  OF 
AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

(Confirmed  from  page  23) 
patches  took  precedence  over  every¬ 
thing  else  correspondents  found  that 
the  cables  were  soon  overloaded  and 
they  had  to  wait  the  pleasure  of  the 
Oovemment.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
then  made  arrangements  to  run  their 
dispatch  boats  to  Miami  on  the  main 
coast  of  Florida.  This  trip  took  longer, 
but  It  got  the  messages  through. 

After  the  American  correspondents 
left  Havana,  several  of  them  joined  the 
insurgents  and  thus  kept  in  touch  ,with 
what  was  going  on.  Every  so  often  they 
returned  to  some  point  on  the  coast 
where  they  were  met  by  dispatch  boats 
which  forwarded  their  copy  to  their 
newspapers. 

Correspondents  located  in  Madrid  had 
their  problems  almo.st  as  difficult  as 
tho.se  of  their  brethren  in  Havana.  The 
cable  companies  took  their  messagres, 
but  neglected  to  forward  the  same  to 
New  York.  In  vain  did  the  correspon¬ 
dents  protest  that  either  the  messages 
should  be  sent  or  the  money  returned, 
yet  the  American  new.spapers  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  for  which  they 
never  received  a  single  word  of  news. 
Later,  the  American  correspondents  in 
Madrid  sent  their  news  by  special 
couriers  to  France,  where  the  me.ssages 
were  forwarded  without  cen.sorship,  and 
without  other  molestation  from  author¬ 
ities.  Such  mes.sages  had  to  be  paid 
for  in  gold  in  advance  and  the  expense 
for  this  service  for  one  New  York 
newspaper  totalled  over  two  thousand 
dollars  a  week.  After  the  Manila  cable 
was  cut,  a  certain  newspaper  in  order 
to  be  first  with  the  news  chartered  a 
special  dispatch  boat  to  run  to  Hong¬ 
kong  and  thereafter  sent  its  war  news 
by  cable  from  that  place  at  $1.80  a 
word. 

STREAMER  HEADIJNES. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  with 
Spain  upon  American  journalism  was 
the  large  streamer  headline.  During 
the  war  the  headline  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item,  or  news  stor>%  stretched 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Acknowledged  Authority 
On  Newspaper  Advertising 

In  the  newspaper  field  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUB¬ 
LISHER  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  authority. 

Not  only  in  the  editorial  and  business  offices  of 
the  leading  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  —  but 
prominently  before  the  leading  users  of  newspapers 
for  advertising  purposes. 

Men  who  spend  vast  sums  of  money  for  newspaper 
space  want  to  know  about  what  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing.  They  naturally  turn  to  the  leading  trade  paper 
to  find  out  just  what  activities  are  current. 

Because  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  deals 
in  newspaper  news  exclusively  —  daily  newspaper 
news,  if  you  please,  it  is  carefully  read  throughout 
by  buyers  of  newspaper  space. 

If  you  are  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  you  should 
reach  this  class  of  men,  for  they  ntean  money  to  you. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher 

Suite  1117,  World  Building  New  York  City 


on  both  sides  of  a  continuous  roll  of 
paper,  but  there  were  several  minor 
difficulties  to  overcome.  Among  these 
were  the  unequal  distribution  of  Ink 
and  a  frequent  tearing  of  the  paper 
web.  Hoe  took  these  matters  up  with 
the  leading  manufacturers  and  Insisted 
that  the  ink-makers  produce  a  product 
which  would  spread  evenly  from  the 
ink  fountain  of  his  press;  he  next  turn¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  and  demanded  that  they  produce 
a  paper  of  even  thickness  and  uniform 
quality,  while  he  in  turn  experimented 
with  presses  where  the  paper  pressure 
would  be  uniform.  Other  inventors  per¬ 
fected  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  press  by  means  of  adjustments  too 
complicated  to  describe  except  in  an 
advertising  booklet.  Tucker  and  Camp¬ 
bell  produced  the  rotary  folder  which 
made  possible  the  great  speed  in  creas¬ 
ing  the  web  sheets  transversely.  The 
latter  also  added  the  stationary  longi¬ 
tudinal  folder  and  perfected  the  rotary 
delivery  of  the  printed  sheets.  Anoth-' 
er  inventor  put  on  the  sheet-turning 
bar  by  which  two  parts  of  different 
webs  were  brought  together.  Later, 

Hoe  produced  the  mechanical  marvel 
which  gathered  together  several 
streams  of  paper  and  united  them  Into 
one  printed  product.  Mergenthaler  so 
improved  his  linotype  that  newspaper 
publishers  were  forced  by  the  saving  In 
cost  of  composition  to  adopt  his  ma¬ 
chine.  Then  came  a  new  process  of 

A  Big  Magazine’s 
Biggest  Year 

Today’s  Housewife  has  closed  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  year  in  its  history. 

Here  are  some  of  the  high  spots. 

In  1917  the  circulation  has  been  increased 
from  900,000  to  1,100,000. 

The  circulation  income  in  1917  was  increased 
over  that  of  1916  by  $39,700.00. 

The  advertising  income  in  1917  was  increased 
over  that  of  1916  by  $45,129.00 

And,  as  an  index  of  what  may  be  expected 
in  1918— 

Today’s  Housewife  now  has  on  its  books  in 
the  form  of  definite  orders  140%  more  busi¬ 
ness  for  1918  than  it  had  on  its  books  for 
1917  at  this  same  time  last  year. 

Successful  advertisers  are  tending  more  and 
more  to  use  sound  magazines  like  Today’s 
Housewife. 

TODAY’S  HOUSEWIFE 

G.  A.  McClellan,  President 

461  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


itself  across  the  page.  It  not  only  In¬ 
creased  in  width,  but  also  In  length, 
until  some  of  the  more  sensational 
newspapers  4ised  one  which  occupied 
fully  one-half  of  the  first  page,  except 
a  little  corner  where  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  appeared  In  small  type. 

In  the  absence  of  exciting  news,  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  adopted  rather  ques¬ 
tionable  methods  in  the  composition  of 
headlines.  A  half-page  would  be  gdven 
to  the  two  words,  “BIG  BATTLE,”  in 
large  black  letters.  Underneath  these 
tw'o  words  and  directly  under  the  fold 
of  the  page  would  be  some  such  quali¬ 
fying  expression  (in  small  type)  as 
“Expected  To-morrow.”  When  the 
paper  was  on  the  .stand  or  when  it  was 
held  aloft  by  the  newsboy,  all  the 
pas.serby  could  see  was  “BIG  B.-VT- 
TLE.”  Such  questionable  tactics 
brought  certain  papers  Into  bad  repute 
with  their  readers.  While  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  better  class  never  prac¬ 
ticed  such  deceptions,  they  did  increa-se 
the  size  of  their  headlines.  Even  the 
world  war  of  the  next  century  did  not 
produce  any  such  fiaring  headlines  in 
American  newspapers  as  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  United  States  was 
fighting  Spain. 

The  fiaring  streamer  headline  Is  not 
in  itself  open  to  such  hostile  criticism 
as  it  has  received,  for  the  American 
people,  with  their  hustle  and  bustle, 
seem  to  take  kindly  to  a  paper  which 
gives  them  the  latest  news  of  the  hour 
in  a  headline  which  can  be  read  by 
those  who  run  to  catch  trains,  and  they 
do  not  consider  it  a  piece  of  extrava¬ 
gance  to  pay  a  penny  or  more  for  a 
newspaper  which  is  prodigal  in  its  u.se 
of  space.  But  when  these  sensational 
beadlines  are  absolutely  misleading,  or 
feature  something  that  is  silly  or  that 
has  no  permanent  news  Interest,  they 
are  open  to  just  criticism. 

PRINTING  PRESSES. 

The  two  decades  from  1880  to  190o 
.saw  the  printing-press  of  the  newspaper 
develop  Into  the  greatest  mechanical 
achievement  of  the  human  mind.  Hoe 
had  produced  a  press  which  would  print 


stereotyping,  known  as  the  "autoplate,” 
which  transformed  the  old  and  labori¬ 
ous  hand  process  into  automatic  oper¬ 
ations.  The  introduction  of  the  auto¬ 
plate  closed  the  period. 

(To  fte  concluded  January  19) 


Publisher  Entertains  Newsboys 

Six  hundred  newsboys,  who  sell  the 
St.  Louis  Times,  were  the  guests  at  a 
Christmas  dinner  given  for  them  by  G. 
A.  Buder,  president  of  the  corporation 
publishing  that  paper.  Mr.  Buder  was 
assisted  by  Mayor  H.  W.  Kiel  and  W. 
E.  Bilheimer,  president  of  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Club,  who  made  an  address  to  the 
boys  on  “Character,”  and  John  H. 
Peters,  of  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Times. 


The  Best  Known  Slogan 
in  St.  Louis 


’^donT  say"Pap«rN 

Trade  Hark  RegUtered 
Foreign  AdvertisinB  Representatives 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

ChIcaKo  Philadelphia  New  York 
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BUSINESS  PROSPECTS 
;  FOR  1918  BRIGHT 

William  H.  Rankin  Finds  Outlook  for 
^  New  Year  is  Enrouraginr-  Past  Year 

i  Has  Seen  Enlistment  of  Adver- 

!  tising  in  Natioh’s  Cause. 

■  By  WiLUAM  H.  Rankin, 

President,  B'ilHam  //.  Rankin  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicaiio. 

The  business  outlook  for  1918,  on  the 
whole,  is  very  encouraging.  Millions  of 
;;  people  will  have  more  money  to  spend 

j  hy  far  than  during  any  previous  year. 

^  The  great  masses  of  people — the  work¬ 

ingmen  and  the  farmers,  the  vast  ma- 
I  jority — will  have  much  more  to  spend; 

I  the  minority,  those  who  have  lieen  ac- 

1  customed  to  buying  nearly  everything 

I  they  want,  will  have  less  to  .spend,  be- 

V  cause  of  the  many  ways  in  which  these 

^  men  will  have  to  sacrifice  to  help  pay 

£'  for  the  war. 

~i  A  review  of  the  work  done  in  1917 

brings  forth  the  fact  that  advertising, 
and  especially  newspaper  advertising, 
s  has  done  more  than  its  share  to  help  win 

I  the  war. 

i  While  the  Government  has  not  found 

'  it  possible  to  use  an  advertising  cam¬ 

paign  to  reach  the  people  of  this  coun- 
*  try,  the  business  men,  bankers,  and 

I  clergymen,  have  all  placed  their  un- 

^  qualified  endorsement  on  the  economic 

as  well  as  the  educational  value  of  news- 
I  paper  advertising.  Results  have  proven 

that  their  judgment  was  good.  These 
i  men  showed  not  only  their  faith  in 

i  newspaper  advertising  to  bring  the  de¬ 

sired  results,  but  they  backed  their 
faith  with  their  own  dollars  in  payment 
^  for  this  advertising  as  a  patriotic  con- 

tribution  to  our  Government. 

}  In  Chicago,  business  men,  bankers. 

and  advertising  men  have  bought  and 
,  paid  for  half  a  million  lines  of  adver- 

j  tising  in  the  Chicago  daily  newspapers 

from  May  1  to  date — first  for  the  Red 
Cross  campaigns,  then  the  Liberty  Loan 

V  campaigns,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 

i  the  War  Savings  Stamps.  It  is  estimated 

-  that  nearly  $5,000,000  of  advertising 

^  space  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  by 

business  men  or  contributed  by  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  farm  papers, 
bill-boards,  painted  and  electric  signs, 
:!  street  cars,  and  trade  papers  of  the 

United  States — all  to  help  win  the  war 
S  and  bring  the  people  of  this  country  to 

the  realization  of  their  own  responsl- 
I  bllltles  during  the  war. 

^  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 

I  business  conditions  during  the  next  two 

or  three  years,  whether  we  continue  to 
I  have  war  or  not,  will  be  very  prosper- 

I  ou.s.  Money  will  be  spent  for  desirable 

necessary  things.  It  will  be  spent  more 
5  carefully,  more  advisedly,  more  wisely 

^  than  ever.  Every  dollar  we  have  will  be 

:  spent  where  the  dollar  counts  most.  Our 

i  per  capita  of  wealth  Is  now  $2,136;  that 

^  of  Great  Britain,  $1,751;  that  of  France, 

^  $1,750;  of  Germany,  $1,338. 

5  Our  present'  national  debt  is  $15  per 

r]  capita;  that  of  Great  Britain,  $370;  of 

I;  France,  $260;  of  Germany,  $290.  We 

f  could  pay  our  debt  142  times  over  wlth- 

.11  out  being  broke.  We  have  eighteen  bil- 

I  lions  of  liquid  money  in  our  bank  de- 

f  posit  subject  to  checks.  Our  trade  bal- 

f  ance  in  1916  was  over  two  billion  in  our 

'  favor.  It’s  a  bigger  balance  now. 

WAR  STIMULATIS  BUSINESS. 

?  We  may  all  take  a  lesson  from  Lon- 

I  don  in  this  re.spect,  where  business  all 

if  has  increased  during  the  war.  At  the 

(  annual  meeting  of  Selfridge’s  Limited 

-■  Department  Store,  held  In  London  last 

February,  the  earnings  for  the  last  five 
^  years  were  given  as  follows: 
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I.  U.  SEARS  MOVES  UP  .\.ssocia\ion  of  .Atlanta,  at  which  time 

Mr.  Sears  was  elected  president  of  the 
a.ssociation. 

As  chairman  of  the  General  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  during  the 
years  1916  and  1917,  Mr.  Sears  was  of 
great  service  to  the  members  of  the 
as.sociation.  His  committee  procured 
l)etter  positions  for  fifteen  meml)ers 

and  helped  the  general  membership  in 
Isaac  U.  Sears,  who  has  been,  for  the  . 

^  ,  ,  various  ways, 

past  seventeen  years,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  H.  P.  Adler’s  paper,  the  Haven-  extends 

port  (la.)  Times,  wa.s.  on  January  1st, 

rmade  business  manager.  ‘  n-iognition  of  his  ability  and  wishes 

Mr.  Sears’s  career  as  a  newspaper  ex-  measure  of 

ecutive  was  outlined  at  some  length  po.sition. 

in  The  Editor  and  Publisher  for  Oc-  - - 

- : - - - -1  Cliargeil  with  False  Translations 

St.  I’ai  i.,  Minn.,  January  2. — On  a 
-  charge  of  perjury,  based  on  allegations 

that  the  translation  of  articles  in  his 
paper.  Die  Freie  Pres.se,  were  far  from 
iH'ing  accurate.  Reinhold  Kintzi  wa.s  ar- 
^1^  •  rested  by  Jo.scph  Buisson,  I’nited  States 

0  Ik'puty  Marshal,  in  Glencoe,  Minn.,  to- 

_  |.’  day.  It  is  thought  to  lie  the  first  ar- 

rest  on  such  a  charge  since  the  caii.se 
A  of  the  Trading-with-the-Enemy  act  re- 

^  quiring  verified  translations  of  certain 

articles  Is'camc  effective. 


Year  ending  January  31,  1913, 

$520,000. 

Year  ending  January  31,  1914, 

$650,000. 

Year  ending  January  31,  1915, 

after  six  months  of  war,  $670,000. 

Year  ending  January  31,  1916, 

$750,000. 

And  in  the  year  just  ended,  $1,- 
125,000. 

H-  rri.s,  I.td.,  another  I.ondon  depart¬ 
ment  store,  increased  its  earnings  dur¬ 
ing  1916  to  $200,000  over  the  previous 
year.  Hope  Brother.s,  Ltd.;  John  Bar¬ 
ker  &  Co.,  Dickens  Jones,  and  other 
stores  selling  general  merchandise,  all 
report  similar  increa.se.  Sir  George 
Palsh,  Great  Britain’s  trade  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  United  States,  says: 

“.•Vmerican  merchants  will  enjoy 
greater  sales  than  they  ever  expected  to 
deal  with.  War  means  trade  activity, 
not  depres.slon.” 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  this: 
Bu.siness  for  the  manufacturers  or  mer¬ 
chants  who  sen.se  the  situation  and  plan 
to  reach  the  people  who  have  the  money 
to  buy  necessities  and  even  the  luxuries, 
will  be  exceedingly  good  in  1918.  News¬ 
papers  will  play  an  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  reaching  .such  consumers 
than  ever  before. 

There  will  be  large  new  advertising 
of  .substitutes  for  articles  that  the  Pood 
.\dministration  or  the  Government  wish 
the  people  of  this  country  to  use  or  eat 
less  of  or  eat  plenty  of.  For  in.stance, 
through  advertising  people  could  be  told 
that  there  are  plenty  of  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bages,  onions,  apple.s,  and  root  vegetables 
at  prices  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  thaji 
before  the  war.  ^ 

Newspapers  are  the  logical  medium  for 
advertisers  to  use  to  influence  our  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  adverti.sing  column.s — to  watch 
the  unusual  and  superlative  cooperation 
newspapers  have  already  given  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  its  branches. 


ANOTHER  PEG 


Circulation  Manager  of  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Times  for  Seventeen  Years 
Appointed  Business  Manager  - 
Is  Head  of  I.  C.  M.  A. 


Hook  Paper  Report 

'fhe  simiiiiary  of  weekly  reports  of 
book-paper  manufacturers  issued  Dc- 
cemlier  17  showed  a  decline  in  mili 
.stocks  of  book  paper  during  the  five 
weeks  period  from  Octolx'r  28  to  De¬ 
cember  2,  of  about  2,500  tons  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  stock  held  at  delivery  points 
of  about  5,000  tons,  making  a  net  in¬ 
crease  in  manufactiirer.s’  slocks  of  about 
2,500  tons.  The  summary  also  indicat¬ 
ed  that  exports  were  falling  off  in  com- 
pari.son  with  last  year. 


IsA.vf!  T’.  Sears. 

tober  20,  which  chronicled  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Circulation  Managers’ 


Complete  A.  B.  C.  Audits 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
completed  new  audits  of  the  circulation 
records  of  the  following  newspapers: 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel; 
Athens  (Ga.)  Herald;  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  Herald;  ('harleston  (S. 
C.)  American,  News  and  Courier,  Sun¬ 
day  News,  and  Evening  Post;  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Democrat  and  Ix'ader,  and 
Dally  Times;  Greenville  (S  C.)  Daily 
News,  and  Daily  Star;  Moline  (Ill.) 
News,  and  Daily  Piedmont;  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Nebra.ska  State  Journal  and  Daily 
Daily  Dispatch;  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus;  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and 
Journal;  Macon  (Ga.)  New.s,  and  Daily 
Telegraph. 


Fire  No  Interruption 


Although  the  N.  E.  A. 
suffered  heavily  from 
fire  all  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  their  complete 
service  without  delay 


Seven 

Strong  Newspapers 

Each  wlehlR  a  force  In  Its  coni- 
niuiiit;  that  honest  advertisers 
ran  employ  to  advaDtage. 


The  Shaffer  Group 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post 

(Evenina  Daily) 

“The  I  Indianapolis  Star 

1  lie  I  (S/orning  Daily  and  Sunday) 

Star  }  Terra  Haute  Star 

I  It  ]  {Morning  Daily  and  Sunday) 

League  /  Muncie  Star 

\  {Morning  Daily  and  Sunday) 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 

{Morning  Daily  and  Sunday) 

The  Denver  Times 

{Evening  Daily) 

The  Louisville  Herald 

{Morning  Daily  and  Sunday) 


The  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

1279  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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WAR  WIPES  OUT  ALL 
RAILROAD  ADS 

Nothing  to  Advertise  For  Now  Govern¬ 
ment  Has  Taken  Control — Lesan 
Gives  Reasons  Why  Road  Space- 
Buying  Will  Cease. 

Since  the  Government  took  over  the 
control  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  what 
will  be  done  in  the  way  of  advertising. 
The  value  of  the  .space  in  the  various 
newspat>crs  and  periodicals,  bought  an¬ 
nually  heretofore  by  the  different  roads, 
has  been  estimated  at  $3,000,000  or  more. 
This  does  not  include  the  time-tables, 
folders,  and  other  printed  matter  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  roods,  nor  the  multitude 
of  other  things  that  are  now  charged 
against  the  advertising  departments. 

On  this  subject  H.  E.  Lesan,  one  of 
the  largest  handlers  of  railroad  adver¬ 
tising,  said  to  The  EIditor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher: 

“I  believe  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
it  is  quite  natural  for  all  railroad  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  entirely  cut  oft.  Some  will 
run  for  a  while  yet,  but  only  because 
the  space  has  already  been  contracted 
for,  or  because  the  insertions  were  made 
in  magazines  and  periodical  publications 
that  were  made  up  last  month  or  be¬ 
fore  then. 

“The  que.stlon  occurs,  what  has  the 
Government  to  advertise  for  in  the  rail¬ 
road  situation?  It  is  not  as  though  this 
were  a  time  tf  peace,  and  tourist  and 
other  traffic  was  needed.  Passenger 
traffic  has  never  been  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  railroads,  anyway,  except  in  iso¬ 
lated  and  occasional  instances.  Busi¬ 
ness  traffic  takes  care  of  itself,  because 
the  commercial  travellers  all  have  their 
routes,  and  will  take  them  whether  a 
road  advertises  or  not.  In  some  In¬ 
stances  it  is  a  case  of  service  only  whe¬ 
ther  a  business  traveller  takes  one  road 
or  another.  So,  as  a  rule,  railroads  do 
not  have  to  advertise  for  the  patronage 
of  business  men. 

don't  want  passengers. 

"As  to  other  travel,  just  now  the  rail¬ 
roads  not  only  do  not  want  it,  but  they 
are  unable  to  handle  it  in  large  volume, 
as  witne.ss  the  many  trains  cut  off  the 
schedules  of  different  roads.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  requires  for  war  purposes  the 
utmost  facilities  of  the  railroads,  and  so 
is  under  no  necessity  to  offer  people  in¬ 
ducements  to  travel.  This  means  that 
the  publication  of  time-tables,  even, 
which  did  not  amount  to  much,  any¬ 
way,  in  recent  years,  will  be  stopped.  It 
you  wish  to  know  about  any  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  business  activity,  as  the  Post 
Office,  for  instance,  you  go  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  and  read  a  bulletin  that  is  hung  up. 
That  will  be  the  way  the  railroads  will 
handle  their  time-tables  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  charge,  I  believe. 

“Now,  as  to  freight,  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  as  to  coal  is  a  sufficient  answer. 
If  the  railroads  have  been  so  clogged 
by  freight  that  must  be  moved  for  war 
purposes,  that  they  could  not  attend  to 
the  pres.sing  needs  of  the  people  in  al¬ 
most  every  part  of  the  country,  why 
should  advertisement  be  made  for  still 
more  freight?  In  addition,  the  element 
of  competition  has  been  removed  in  a 
very  large  measure,  and  doubtless  will 
be  entirely  cleared  away  before  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  gets  through  with  his  schenoe  of 
reorganization.  Therefore,  there  will  not 
be  any  advertising  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  shippers  to  patronize  one  road 
or  another,  which  was  the  only  reason 
for  such  advertising,  anyway.  Mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  are  now  as¬ 


sured  that  their  goods  will  be  shipped 
by  the  shortest  line,  or  by  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  way,  except  where  such  ship¬ 
ment  will  interfere  with  Government 
plans,  and  then  they  must  take  their 
chances  with  the  goods  of  other  ship¬ 
pers. 

THE  LAST  REASON  GONE. 

“There  is  only  one  other  point  to  be 
considered.  Many  national  advertisers 
are  buying  space  in  newspapers,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  to  do  so,  although  they 
are  now  not  only  running  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  cannot  keep  up  with  thelt 
orders.  They  argue,  as  advertisers  in 
Elngland  have  argued,  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  allow  themselves  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  a  short-memoried  public.  But 
with  the  railroads  this  does  not  obtain. 
They  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  when  the 
war  ends  they  will  be  able  to  take  up 
their  individual  work  again  just  where 
they  left  off.  The  public  cannot  be  fickle 
in  their  case,  because  they  must  travel 
and  must  ship  goods,  and  must  seek  the 
means  for  doing  so.  If  keen  compe¬ 
tition  comes  again,  the  roads  will  have 
lost  nothing  in  respect  of  this  during 
the  period  of  Government  handling.  Any 
lack  of  promptness  or  other  convenience 
to  travellers  or  shippers  will  properly  be 
laid  to  the  management  of  tl  e  roads — ■ 
the  Government — and  no  road  can  either 
profit  or  lose  by  either  eL-pedition  or  de¬ 
lay.  So  hero  again  there  is  a  lack  of 
need  for  advertising.  And  nobody  will 
deny  that  when  a  need  lor  advertising 
disappears  or  ceases  to  exist,  advertis¬ 
ing  stops. 

“W’e  agents  have  just  got  to  make  up 
our  minds  that  railroad  advertising  is  go¬ 
ing  the  same  road  as  meat  on  meatless 
days,  and  charge  the  loss  to  the  war. 
We  must  al.so  show  our  patriotism  by 
not  grumbling,  and  our  business  sa¬ 
gacity  by  hustling  out  and  getting  some¬ 
thing  to  take  its  place.” 

Other  advertising  agents  took  the 
same  attitude,  saying  that  the  question 
was  not  debatable — that  railroad  adver¬ 
tising  was  gone  for  good  so  long  as  the 
war  lasts,  or  so  long  as  the  Government 
exercises  control  over  the  roada 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  again  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  some  Southern  newspapers  for 
Ueily-Taylor  Co.,  “Duzianne  Coffee," 
New  Orleana 

Blackman-Ross  Co..  95  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  handles  the  “Owl”  cigar 
account  of  the  General  Cigar  Co.,  119 
West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Reported 
to  be  making  up  new  schedules. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  250  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  placing  orders  with  some 
New  England  newspapers  for  Crowell 
Publishing  Co.,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Genesee  ADVEimsiNO  Agency.  45  Blast 
17th  Street,  New  York,  placing  orders 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
Peterson  Broa,  “Peterson’s  Ointment,” 
180  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertisino  Agency, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  making  contracts 
with  some  Western  newspapers  for  Ar¬ 
row  Chemical  Co.,  “Bitrophosphate,”  224 
West  20th  Street,  New  York. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  ADVERnsiNO  Co., 
Mercantile  National  Bank  Building,  SL 
Louis,  placing  page  orders  with  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  Lemp  Brewing 
Co.,  “Cerva,”  St.  Louis. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  making  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  generally  for  Mary  T.  Goldman, 
hair  and  toilet  preparations,  St  PauL 

Frank  Prbsbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth  Ave¬ 


nue.  New  York,  placing  one-time  orders 
with  newspapers  In  selected  sections  for 
Great  American  Insurance  Co.,  1  Liberty 
Street,  New  York. 

Redeield  Advertising  Agency,  34  West 
33d  Street,  New  York,  again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co., 
“Venus”  and  “Velvet”  pencils,  220  Fifth 
Av'enue,  New  York. 

Frank  Seaman,  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  handles  the  advertising  of  H. 
W.  Johns-Mansville  Co.,  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  and  41st  Street,  New  York.  Report¬ 
ed  to  be  making  up  a  list  of  Sunday 
newspapers  in  30  or  40  Elastern  and 
Midwest  cities.  Same  agency  placing 
7-in.  2  t.  a  w.  12-week  orders  with 
newspapers  generally  for  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  “Fatima  Cigar¬ 
ettes,”  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sherm.an  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South  and  Southwest  for 
Edna  May  Wilder,  medical,  82  St.  Paul 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tomer  Advertising  Agency,  294  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Boston,  placing  orders  for 
a  special  campaign  where  representa¬ 
tive  will  call  in  Southern  cities  for  Ber¬ 
ry-Dodge  &  Co.,  Woods  Coffee,  33  Com¬ 
mercial  Wharf,  Boston. 

Vredennruroh-Kennedy  Co.,  171  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  placing  1,400 
I.  orders  with  newspapers  in  selected 
sections  for  Parker  Brochemic  Co. 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Co.,  Ill  Devon¬ 
shire  Street,  Boston,  placing  large  copy 
to  run  3  times  with  some  Western  news¬ 
papers  for  tl^  Legalite  Corporation, 
Boston. 

Howlands  Advertising  Agency,  50 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  is  placing  one¬ 
time  orders  with  leading  newspapers 
which  feature  finances,  investments, 
etc.,  for  the  American  Banker,  62 
Broadway,  New  York. 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


Wallace  Herbert  Blake,  recently  chief 
of  the  copy  department  of  the  Federal 
Advertising  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  staff  of  the  Schiele  Advertising 
Co.,  of  St.  Ixiuis. 

The  Richard  A.  Foley  -\dvcrtising 
.4gency,  Philadelphia,  has  moved  into 
new  quarters,  noW/ occupying  the  eighth 
and  ninth  floors  of  the  Terminal  Build¬ 
ing,  12th  and  Filbert  Streets. 

The  Jesse  M.  Joseph  Advertising 
Agency,  Cincinnati,  formerly  located  at 
701  Union  Central  Building,  has  moved 
into  new  offices  one  floor  below  and  now 
occupies  suite  601. 

Bruce  Reynolds,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rudolph  Wurlitzer 
Company,  has  opened  an  advertising 
agency  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Build¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati. 

Mark  Sarazan,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  or¬ 
ganizing  an  advertising  agency,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  Sarazan  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Texas.  He  has  closed 
contract  for  lease  of  a  building  at  1408 
Marilla  Street  for  offices. 

Sergeant  John  Pierre  Roche,  formerly 
head  of  the  copy  department  of  the  Mc- 
Junkin  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
now  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department, 
stationed  at  Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex., 
is  the  author  of  the  verses  about  camp 
life  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  admit¬ 
ted  to  friends  when  home  on  Christmas 
furlough. 


The  success  of  a  competitor  should  be 
a  stimulant  to  effort,  not  a  p.sychologl- 
cal  wet  blanket. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD 


Henry  K.  Milward,  who  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  I^eader,  has  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager  ajid  manager  of  foreign 
advertising.  Andrew  B.  Gardner,  who 
has  been  assistant  advertising  manager 
for  two  years,  succeeds  Mr.  Milward. 

W.  A.  Glas.s,  for  three  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Ana¬ 
conda  (Mont.)  Standard,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the  Butte 
Miner,  to  succeed  B'.  A.  Buhlert,  who 
resigned  recently  because  of  his  wife’s 
ill-health.  Mr.  Glass  received  his  early 
newspaper  tredning  on  the  Detroit  News 
and  Detroit  Tribune.  Mr.  Buhlert  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  lower  altitude  because 
of  his  wife’s  health,  and  has  moved  to 
California,  where  he  will  reiinter  news¬ 
paper  work. 


Information  for  Advertisers 
'I'he  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  has  just  published  an  attractive 
little  booklet,  entitled  “Mercantile  Trade 
Conditions  in  the  Spokane  Country," 
which  is  packed  full  of  Information 
which  the  national  advertiser  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  interested  in  that  coun¬ 
try  would  want  to  know. 


New  Paper  for  Mathews  Agency 
The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
1  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  now  represents 
the  B’all  River  (Mass.)  Daily  Globe. 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

JOSEPH  A.  KLEIN 
Publishers’  Representative 
Specializing  in  Financial  Advertising 
Exclusively 

Forty-two  Broadway,  New  York 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Aadlt  Bureau  of  CircnUtlons. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrcnlation  for  6 
Montha  BndlnK  April  1,  1S17 

36,670  Daily 

We  fuaraDtee  the  larteat  wb4te  home 
dellrered  evenlDg  circulation  In  tka  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleana. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  tba  trade 
proapecta  In  the  local  territory  the  Statae 
l«  the  logical  and  economic  meiUna. 

Circulation  data  aent  on  requeat. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL, 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  BepreaentatlTaa 
New  York  ChicaiKO  St.  leonla 
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NEWSPAPER  AUS  AN 
AID  TO  i^HUkCHES 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reisner  Urges  Publicity  in 
Paid  Space  to  Fill  the  Pews — 

One  (13,000  Campaign 
Brought  $250, OuO. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner, 
pastor  oi  Grace  At.  K.  Church,  JNew 
XorK,  is  a  pioneer  among  church  advo¬ 
cates  of  advertising.  Dr.  Reisner  is 
President  of  the  Church  Advertising 
Departmental  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World.  In  a  recent 
sermon,  Dr.  Reisner  came  out  strongly 
for  church  advertising  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  means  for  increasing  atten¬ 
dance  and  winning  more  people  to  the 
cause  of  religion. 

"The  Church  has  been  slow  to  ad¬ 
vertise,"  he  said.  "The  fear  of  spoiling 
her  dignity,  which  is  at  least  partially 
needed  for  serious  subjects,  has  detain¬ 
ed  the  Church  from  using  advertising 
now  vigorously  employed  by  every 
other  Institution  on  earth,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  People  would  rally  with  sacri- 
tlce  and  service  in  a  minute  if  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Church  was  dying,  or 
even  sick,  because  of  poor  nutrition 
growing  out  of  a  lack  of  support.  The 
Church  does  not  lack  money  so  much 
as  she  lacks  folks." 

Dr.  Reisner  gave  some  statistics 
showing  that  a  large  part  of  the  stable 
population  were  not  reached  by  the 
churches,  and  continued: 

CHCRCK  SHOUU)  ADVBimSU. 

"An  advertising  expert  has  recently 
insisted  that  the  Church  should  use 
publicity  methods  like  those  employed 
for  recruiting  the  army  and  navy  and 
in  selling  the  Liiberty  loan.  People  are 
not  devoid  of  patriotism  until  it  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  some  organized  or  vis¬ 
ible  support  for  the  nation  which  gives 
us  life  and  happiness.  Patriotism  is 
only  a  sentiment,  but  it  needs  publicity 
methods  to  awaken,  feed,  and  direct  it. 

“Religion  is  the  deeper  sentiment 
that  feeds  patriotism,  as  love  does  fam¬ 
ily  happiness,  and  publicity  would  equal¬ 
ly  and  beneficially  affect  it;  and  the 
nation  needs  the  Church  now  even 
more  deeply  than  it  needs  its  by-pro¬ 
duct  alone,  namely  patriotism. 

“The  religion  of  the  Church  can  alone 
furnish  comfort  for  the  near  coming 
sorrows,  courage  and  continuous  sac¬ 
rifice  and  service  and  confidence  that 
will  pay  every  needed  price  in  full  as¬ 
surance  that  victory  will  ultimately 
come.  Nothing  helps  drive  this  truth 
home  so  strongly  as  church  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  broad  sort  that  stresses  re¬ 
ligion  and  not  creedism. 

“Suppose  for  example  that  a  phrase 
or  two  full  of  persistent  reminder  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspaper  display  space  or 
on  posters  as  generally  as  have  the  ap¬ 
peals  for  the  Liberty  loans,  would  not 
the  whole  nation  be  strengthened  and 
the  spirit  of  victory  created  which  no 
war  loan  or  mere  men  enlisted  can 
create?  Here  is  one  phrase  suggested 
by  an  advertising  expert: 

‘“back  up  the  churches  so  that  they 

CAN  BACK  UP,  THE  NATION  WITH  COURAGE- 
CONFIDENCE  AND  COMFORT.’ 

“It  was  my  privilege  as  President  of 
the  Church  Advertising  Departmental 
of  the  As.sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  to  cooperate  In  a  recent  cam¬ 
paign  to  secure  seventeen  cents  a  day 
to  keep  400,000  Armenian  children  from 
starving.  After  pre.sentation  to  the 
oommlttee,  one  young  busmeas  man 
offered  to  pay  for  spawM  In  the  adver¬ 


tising  pages  of  the  New  York  daiilea 
One  of  the  finest  experts  in  the  land 
wrote  the  copy.  It  had  to  appear  in  the 
midst  of  the  closing  day  of  the  Mayor¬ 
alty  campaign,  and  yet  the  half  page 
and  full  page  advertisements  caught 
and  won. 

“$13,000  was  expended  by  this  friend, 
and  there  came  in  to  the  Armenian 
and  Syrian  Relief  Committee  actually 
pinned  to  newspaper  advertisements 
or  referring  to  It,  nearly  $75,000,  while 
other  funds  were  received,  not  mention¬ 
ing  the  advertisements  but  reckoned 
as  indirectly  drawn  by  them,  that  made 
the  total  results  run  over  $250,000. 

“Can  anyone  question  the  power  of 
publicity  for  religious  purposes?  Imag¬ 
ine  the  patriotic  and  nation-preserv¬ 
ing  effect  of  making  a  wise  appeal  for 
church  support  to  the  religious  spirit 
of  America!  And  we  must  have  that 
kind  of  a  campaign  the  Church  shall 
be  ready  for  the  unusual  demands  of 
war  days." 


NEW  A.  N.  A.  MEMBERS 


Seven  Concerns  Named  Members  of  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers. 
The  following  concerns  have  recently 
been  elected  to  membership  In  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers: 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  J.  G. 
Chapline,  Prea,  4046  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago;  Kellogg  Products,  Inc.,  C.  K. 
Woodbrldge,  Gen.  Sales  Manager,  98 
Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo;  Armstrong 
Packing  Co.,  Paul  C.  Gerhart,  Adv.  Man¬ 
ager,  Cockrell  and  Alma  St^,  Dallas; 
Mint  Products  Co.,  J.  Roy  Allen,  Treas., 
299  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Sill  Stove 
Works,  Philip  Will,  Vlce-Prea  and 
Sales  Man.,  524  Oak  St.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. :  Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  R.  D.  Baldwin, 
Adv.  Man.,  Fitchburg,  Masa;  Hinde  & 
Dauch  Paper  Co.,  H.  H.  Squire,  Adv. 
Man.,  409  Water  St.,  Sandusky,  O. 


Join  Truthful  Advertising  Movement 
Merle  Sidener,  chairman  of  th.'>  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
has  announced  that  the  mattress  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  country,  through  their 
organization,  the  National  Association 
of  Mfdtress  Manufacturers,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  are  planning  active 
truth-in-advertlsing  work.  The  mat¬ 
tress  makers  will  appoint  a  vigilance 
committee  to  cooperate  with  the  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  the  advertising  asso¬ 
ciation  in  stamping  out  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  mattress  trade. 


Establish  New  York  Headquarters 
Headquarters  for  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Committee  on  Public  In¬ 
formation  has  been  established  on  the 
sixteenth  floor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York  city.  All  meetings 
of  the  new  advertising  board  will  be 
held  there,  and  a  special  repreaentatlve 
of  the  Government  will  be  In  charge. 
The  new  Board  held  a  conference  there 
Friday,  at  which  several  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  in  connection  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  patriotic  advertising  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 


Offer  Reduced  Rates  to  Government 
All  of  the  publishers  who  have  an¬ 
swered  the  .inquiries  of  A.  G.  Newmyer, 
State  director,  I>ouisiana  section,  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  publicity  for  the 
National  War-Savings  Committee,  arc 
willing  to  offer  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent,  rate  concessions  on  war-sar- 
ings  stamps  advertising.  Letters  were 
addressed  to  all  of  the  publishers  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
-considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 


NBW8  . Blrmlnshnni 

Averace  elrenlatlon  for  Juno,  1917,  Dally  41,047 ; 
Snoday,  4S,816.  Pristod  2,891,112  llnea  Boro 
adrortlalBf  thaa  Its  aeareat  eompotltor  la  1916. 


CALIFORNIA 


■XAMINBR  . Dos  Aoaeles 

A.  B.  0.  Aodlt  roparta  show  laneat  Homlnf 
aad  Saaday  drcalatloa.  Groatcat  Homo  DoUt- 
ary. 


IfBRCDBT-BBBADD  . Saa  Jose 

Pott  Oaco  Btatonuat  . 11,484 

UeaPor  of  A.  B.  0. 


UINBR  . .  .'.Butte 

ATeraye  dally  18,781.  Snoday  22,348.  for  6 
mootha  tndlnt  April  1,  1917. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNAL  . Rllaabeth 

PRESS  CHRONICLB  . PateraoD 

COURIER-NEWS  . PlalaSeld 


NEW  YORK 


GEORGIA 


Journal  (Cir.  Da.,  65,687;  Sun.,  07,870. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


HBRAU>-NBW8  (Clrcalatloa  16.190) . Joliet 


IOWA 


SDCCBSBrUL  rABMlNG  . Dea  Ifolaes 

More  tbao  800,000  circulation  yuarantced  and 
proToa  or  ao  pay.  Ifembor  Audit  Bureau  of 
OlrcaltUoat. 


LOUISIANA 


TIXBB-PICATUlfB  . Now  Orleaaa 

MICHIGAN 

PATBIOT  (No  Monday  Itano)  . Jackaon 


Last  Got.  8tatement — Dally,  11,408;  Bnaday, 
12,668.  MoBbar  A.  B.  0.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Batoa — Oat  thno  ada,  60  coats  loch;  ytarly 
eoBtraets,  66  coats  laeli:  potlUoa  20%  oztra. 


MINNESOTA 


COURIBB  A  ENQUIRER  . Buffalo 


IL  PROGRBS80  ITALO-AUERICANO  —  New 
York. 


. a . New  York 

Th#  National  Jowlab  Daliy  that  no  genoral 
adTortlatr  ahould  OTorlook. 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . Tonnyatowo 


PENNSYLVANIA 


times  . . 


TIMBS-LEADBR  . . WUkea-Biirre 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . NaabyllU 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . Houston 

Tba  ChroBlcla  ynarantsoa  a  elrenlatlon  of 
42,000  dally  and  81,000  Banday. 


TRIBUNE,  Moralay  aad  Braalny. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH  . 8t.  Loula 

Dally  Bvenlny  and  Sunday  Uominy. 

Is  the  only  newapaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  RotoyraTura  Picture  Section. 

Tbe  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers  in 
St.  Loula  and  luburbo  trery  day  In  tbe  year, 
than  there  are  homes  in  tbe  city. 

Circulation  Orst  six  months,  1917: 


Sunday  ayoraya  . 862,868 

Daily  and  Sunday  . 196,986 


UTAH 


HRRALD  RRPUBLICAN  . Salt  Uke  Otr 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . . Harrlaonburi; 

Laryaat  drcnlatlen  of  any  dally  papar  In  tbo 
famous  Talley  of  Vlrylnla. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIGENCaai  . Soattl’c 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Tbo  folloarlag  pnkUaboro  yaaraatao  drcalatlon 
and  wlUlnyly  grant  aay  adrartiser  tbe  prlrlleye 
of  a  earafal  aad  aakpastlTt  laTtstlyatioa. 


ILLINOIS 


SKANDINAVEN  .  Cbleays 


GEORGIA 


BANNEE  . Atbeas 

A  flit  adfo  BBbscrIptloB — aot  a  awra  drenla- 
tloB  dalBL 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - LoulsTllle,  Ky 

(Aaml-Moatbly,  82  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
laryeat  drculaUoa  of  any  Mtaonie  publlcatloa  In 
t)M  world,  la  ozeeaa  of  90,000  coplao  monthly. 


NEBRASKA 

FBBIE  PRE88B  (CIr.  128,884)... 

NEW  YORK 

BORIXETT1NO  DELLA  618  A _ 

. .  New  Yerk 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT  . Jobaatown 
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The  Editor  Publisher  for  January  5,  1918 


BAN  PLACED  ON  USE 
OF  I»BEMIUiVIS 


\ew!>|)aper>  of  I’arifir  \orlhwe>t  Agree 
to  Di^rontinue  Prize  an<l  Po|iularity 
(;onle>ts  am)  Similar  Otlier 
(Circulation  Scheme^. 


A  sweeping  change  in  the  circulation 
methods  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  will  result  from 
an  agreement  recently  entered  into  and 
which  iK'comes  effective  February  J. 

The  new  arrangement  prohibits  the 
use  of  premiums,  puzzle  schemes,  and 
firize  or  popularity  conte.sts  in  building 
circulation.  The  only  device  for  gath- 
«Ting  ord<‘rs,  a.sidc  from  .straight  sub- 
.s<-riiifion  mcthod.s,  that  has  not  been 
doiH;  away  with  entirely,  is  the  bargain' 
day  or  cut  price  proposition.  This  is 
not  .s|)ecifically  barred,  but  will  be  per- 
si.sted  in  only  by  one  or  two  papers. 

The  efforts  of  C.  H.arrison  Green, 
bii.sine.s.s  manager  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  arc  respon.sible  for  the 
new  order  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  new.spapers  of  Seattle,  Spokane,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Walla  Walla,  and  North  Yakima, 
Wash  ,  and  Portland,  Ore. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  becomes 
(  tTective  at  an  auspicious  time,  as  the 
Western  newspapers  are  having  un- 
u.sual  dilliculty  in  maintaining  efficient 
delivery  .service  on  account  of  war  con¬ 
ditions,  without  extra  trouble  with  pre¬ 
miums  and  special  stunts. 


How  .Mucli  Free  Space? 

Aucvsta,  Mo.,  I><ponilM*r  2S,  1017. 
Tub  Eihtou  am>  I’cbmkhfr: 

A  Kubjpot  ((f  vital  iiit(*rost  in  almost  ovory 
iipww|iaiMT  oOUh*  in  ttio  land  tlioao  daya  is  the 
(4U«*stion  of  tlio  n'flsoiinido  profyortion  of  fiald 
advortlsifit;  t(»  fnv  roadin;?  inattor  in  the  lug 
oamiHiitTfus — Bed  Cr(»s»  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It 
is  going  to  Im*  a  subjoot  of  inoroasing  intoroat 
as  long  ns  the  war 

For  inst;ni(*o.  in  our  little  elty,  with  ita  one 
I«l(»*r-  the  Beil  Cross  Is  up  against  the  qups- 
ti«»n.  are  willing  to  take  considcrnlde  dW* 

play  s;»acc*  in  tlie  local  iBi|s*r-- -l»ut  we  exjiect 
Mic  l<K*al  itHjMr  to  balainx*  tJiis  up  with  u 
i<asonaido  aiiHuint  <»f  reading  in:ttt(‘r — an  amount 
pro|sirtionMte  to  tin*  news  int<Test  of  the  cain- 
|inign,  the  wortii  of  the  ol>j«*i*t  and  the  display 
sjsiee  We  pay  for.  But  what,  in  such  cases, 
(Huistitutes  a  reasonalde  proiMirtion  between 
l>aid  space  and  reading  matter?  Are  we  ex- 
lH‘(*ted  to  luatfdi  (*011111111  of  paid  space  with 
(.sdmiin  of  free  matter  in  tlM«e  big  ehariiablo 
and  jiairiolic  canijailgns,  or  v^hat  docB  con- 
itiitute  a  fair  pro|M»rtion? 

We  sugge  st  to  (slitors  throughout  the  ej^intry 
some  (jiK*stioi)H  like  tln'se : 

Wiiat  advertising  have  you  seiTurini  from  the 
Bed  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camijaigns? 

Wlio  paid  fer  this  advertising — local  peoide, 
I(M-al  organization.  Suite  on^anixations? 

In  tiic  leg,  iiathuuil  eami«ign  of  this  sort 
whi(  h  ,V‘'U  are  willing  to  supjiort,  do  you  con¬ 
sider  tliat  lotdl  committee's  have  a  right  to 
ix|»ect  at  b*:ist  as  much  simoe  for  reading  mat¬ 
ter  MS  they  take  in  j-aid  adverti.-ing  Ki«ce? 

If  not,  vhat  proiMution  seoiiLs  to  you  right. 
a.H  t*etwt*<>n  |Kiid  sikiee  and  reading  matter? 

Bonglily,  h((w  much  Kiin<!e  did  you  give  'the 
Bed  OtM^s  Chri'^tinas  menilHTshlp  camimign.  and 
how  much  to  tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  caiii|«iign? 

Can  30U  give  us  any  isuiiU  al>out  the  way 
>(»u  liaiidle  this,  so  that  you  get  the  |s-ople  be¬ 
hind  the  campaigns  to  umj  a  reasfuiable  amount 
of  display  sfiace  and  not  to  ex|s*ct  you  to  earry 
the  whole  jsiblicity  amiiaLign  at  the  exjs'nse 
of  the  isijsfr? 

1  iM-lieve  tills  is  a  vital  question.  1  know 
it  is  (siming  up  right  along  here  in  New  Eng* 
land,  and  1  can’t  see  aiiytiilng  to  jirevcut  its 
coming  up  all  over  the  country — for  tliese  v*am- 
pa.gns  are  uatioii-wide. 

Fkiict  H.  Wuitino, 
Chuiriuaii  Puldicity  CV»mmIttee, 
Augusta  Cliapter,  American  Bed  Cross. 


If  you  have  cultivated  the  habit  of 
putting  things  back  where  you  got  them 
you  deserve  a  merit  medal. 


OF  INTEREST  TO 
CIRCULATORS 


Tlie  boys  who  deliver  the  Elgin  (Ill.) 
Daily  News  have  started  a  thrift  stamp 
eornpetition  of  tlieir  own.  The  News 
has  otTf  red  to  give  to  each  of  its  carriers 
for  each  new  .suh.seril)er  he  brings  in  one 
thrift  stamp.  For  every  five  names 
l)rought  in  a  sixth  stamp  will  be  given. 

Tlie  other  day  A.  E.  MacKinnon,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  .Xrneriean,  distributed  a  very  for¬ 
mal  doeumont.  resembling  .some  legal 
pap(>r,  which  demanded  attention  and 
insi.sted  ujion  lieing  read.  It  gave  in¬ 
formation  aliout  the  Sunday  magazine 
.se<-tion  of  the  Nortli  American.  The  legal 
foi-m  used  and  the  typography  of  the 
eireuliir  compelled  attention. 

year  ago  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald 
.started  a  bank  account  for  each  Herald 
carrier.  One  of  the  boys  saved  $258.28. 
The  other  accounts  ranged  from  that 
sum  to  $8.14. 

Warren  C,.  Hus.sell,  of  IJuffalo,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

Steve  llichardson,  the  well  known 
circulation  manager,  and  up  to  a  few 
days  ago  publisher  of  the  Portland, 
(Me.)  Argu.s,  has  resigned. 


TIPS  TO  DEALERS 


\ew  Conrerns  and  Old  Tliat  Are  or  Will 
lie  in  the  Market  for  Supplies. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Nkw  York. — Evans  &  liarnhill;  ad- 
verti.sing  bu.siness;  capitalization, 
$100,000;  incorporators,  M.  Hartung,  M. 
Roger,  W.  I’.  Moran;  place  of  bu.siness, 
433  West  57th  Street. 

I^oiuMKiCKi'siE,  N.  Y. — Tlio  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Publishing  ('orporation ;  print 
the  Evening  Star;  incorporators,  A.  A. 
Parks,  E.  I..  Owen,  E.  D.  Tobey;  capi- 
taliz^dion,  $150,000. 

CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 
Attica,  Ind. — Ross  Rrothers  have  .sold 
tile  I.A‘dger  here  to  J.  Frank  McDer- 
mond,  .ir.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
-Attica  Daily  Trilnine.  McIXrmond  will 
move  the  Tribune  plant  to  the  I.iedger 
iiuilding  and  publish  the  Daffy  Tribune 
anil  tlie  Weekly  Dedgor. 


SUSPENSIONS 

RrsHVibUK,  Ind. — The  Daily  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  here  has  snsjiended  after  twen¬ 
ty-throe  years. 

Rki,i>wilue.  III. — The  Morning  Record, 
wliieh  has  been  puhli.shed  here  daily  for 
more  than  twenty-two  years,  has  sus¬ 
pended.  The  xiaper,  which  has  changed 
hands  four  times  in  the  last  two  and 
one-half  year.s,  is  owned  by  Herman 
and  August  Semmelroth. 


Page  Church  Ad 

The  New  Orleans  Item  recently 
evening  carried  a  full-page  ad  “publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Intere.st  of  religion  by  leading 
citizens  of  New  Orleans,  and  with  the 
sxieeial  co6i>eration  of  the  following 
churches."  Five  churches  were  named. 
The  ad  was  headed,  “Come  Back  to 
Church  This  Christmas.” 


LINOTYPE  INSTALLATIONS 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  Anxiou.s  to 
Correct  Unaccountable  Error. 

The  following  xiartial  li.st  of  notable 
Linotype  in.stallations,  made  since  De¬ 
cember  1,  1916,  aiiiiearcd  in  la.st  week’s 
i.ssuc  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
through  an  unaccountable  typographical 
error,  as  Intertyiie  installations.  In  the 
de.sire  to  correct,  .so  far  as  po.s.sibIe,  the 
grave  injustice  done  to  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotyiie  Company  through  this 
iilunder,  the  list  is  herewith  reprinted: 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  5  Model  18;  Buf¬ 
falo  Time.s,  7  Model  16.  3  Model  17; 
Lynn  (.Mass.)  Telegram,  2  Model  14, 

5  .Model  18;  Philadelphia  Pres.s,  6  Model 
14.  4  .Model  17,  23  Model  18;  I’nion  Hill 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  4  Model  8,  2 
MimIcI  14;  I’hiladeliiliia  Public  Ledger, 
4  Model  18,  2  Model  19;  Norfolk  (A’'a.) 
Ledger- Di.siiatch,  1  Model  9,  4  Model  17; 
Baltimore  .Sun,  2  Model  8.  1  Model  14, 
2  Model  16,  15  Model  18;  Youngstown 
(().)  Free  Pri'ss,  3  Model  17,  6  Model 
18,  2  Model  14,  7  Model  19;  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  3  Model  9,  8  Model  18,  2  Mod¬ 
el  19;  ('levelanil  Leader,  8  Model  18, 
2  Model  8;  Detroit  New.s,  4  Model  9, 

6  .Model  17,  15  .Model  K;  I’ortland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  1  .Model  16,  5  .Model  18;  Port¬ 
land  Journal,  1  Model  17,  4  Model  18, 
2  Model  19;  Los  -Angeles  Times,  2  Model 
18,  4  Model  K;  Los  Angeles  Herald,  1 
Model  14,  6  Model  18;  Birmingham  News, 
1  .Alodel  9,  5  Model  18,  and  1  Model  19. 

This  list  does  not  include  important 
in.stallatiuiis  in  large  general  printing 
1)1  ants. 


To  Manufacture  News  Print 
The  Sehroon  River  Puli)  &  Par)er 
«'on)pany,  of  W’arren.sliurgh,  N.  Y.,  has 
deeiiied  to  manufacture  new.s  i)i  int.  Wall 
[laiK-r  was  made  formerly.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  obtained  contracts  to  consume 
the  entire  output  of  the  mill  for  three 
year.s. 


LEADS  ALL 

In  Dccem\)er  The  New  York 
Times  imhlished  1,127,009  ag¬ 
ate  lines  of  adik’rtising,  85,361 
lines  more  than  any  other  New 
York  nerwspaper,  and  a  gain 
over  December,  1916,  of  36,01-1 
agate  lines. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publiiher 

"The  only  Buffalo  newtpaper  that  e«n- 
aori  its  adverliaing  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertiaers  use  our  columnt  oiclutive- 
ly.  The  abovt  is  ana  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  ivhy.” 

MEMBER  A  B.  C. 

Ptrtifn  Advtrtising  Rtpmtnittivu 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Buildini 

NEW  YORK  CHICA(X) 


TO  REPRESENT  STATE  LISTS 

S.  C.  Theis  Resigns  from  American  Press 
Association  to  Re-enter  Special  Field. 

57.  C.  Theis.  who  organized  the  adver- 
ti.sing  department  of  the  American  Press 
A.s.sociation  in  1910,  and  who  managed 
the  department  up  to  the  Ume  of  the 
sale  of  the  plate 
businc.ss  to  the 
Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union,  has  re- 
.signed,  and  will 
return  to  the  field 
of  speesaj  news- 
I)aper  repre-senta- 
tion. 

Previous  to  his 
connection  with 
tlie  A.  P.  A..  Mr. 

Theis  organized 
and  represented  an 
a.ssociation  of  daily 
newsiiapors  i  n 
Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  S.  C.  Theis. 
known  as  tlie 

North  Star  Daily  Press  A.ssociation. 
'rhis  As.soi’iation  has  been  reorganized, 
and  has  a  membership  of  twenty-five 
pai)ers,  which  Mr.  Theis  will  reiiresent 
in  the  foreign  advertising  field.  He  Is 
also  organizing  State  lists  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  His  Chicago  office  is  in  the 
Monadnock  Block,  and  he  will  have  New 
A'ork  and  Minneapolis  offices  as  well. 


Real  dignity  is  not  a  matter  of  stature 
or  of  a  naturally  impressive  counten¬ 
ance.  Dignity  resides  in, the  soul. 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 


The  kind  of  reading  that  appeala  to  all 
claanpa  with  the  t;iilt*4  Btatee  now  In  the 
world  war. 

Feature  irtlclet  from  leading  aoldlert, 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 


atateamen  and  autbora  of  Europe. 

We  handle  more  Important  artlclea  of  this 
deacrlptlon  than  any  otha*  agency  in 
America. 


J.  J.  IIOSnAN,  Editor 


IB  School  Street,  Boston,  Mnsa. 


The  Evening  News¬ 
paper  Leads 

Leading  Evening  Newspapers  the 
type  of  THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 
are  the  popular  advertising  mediums 
in  practically  every  big  city,  because 
they  reach  the  buying  class  in  their 
homes  at  a  time  when  there  is  the 
leisure  and  desire  for  reading  news 
as  well  as  advertising. 
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The  Editor  PuhUshcr  for  Jamiary  5,  1918 


TO  HIM  WHO  DEMANDS:  "KEEP  THIS 
.  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

This  Little  Story  Ought  to  Reach  Those  Thoughtless  Persons, 
Often  Advertisers,  Who  Rush  to  Newspaper  Offices 
to  Suppress  News  About  Friends 


This  little  story,  taken  from  actual  experience,  should  be  an  answer  to 
those  thoughtless  and  impetuous  persons,  paiticularly  advertisers,  who 
rush  t6  newspai)er  oftices  to  “keep  out”  reference  to  events  affecting  their 
friends. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  an  Eastern  city,  the  custom  among  city  editors  was 
to  comply  with  requests  for  suppression  of  nows  when  made  by  influential 
persons,  particulariy  advertisers.  This  policy,  so  patently  violating  common 
newspaper  ethics,  was  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  city  editors  actually 
made  telephone  agreements  to  make  no  references  to  news  .stories  where  favored 
individuals  were  concerned — thus  protecting  each  other  against  "beats.” 

There  came  to  the  city  as  the  managing  editor  of  one  of  the  newspaper.s 
a  man  with  training  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  reconcile  such  news 
privilege,  and  very  soon  an  event  occurred  which  confirmed  his  previous  iudg- 
ment  that  it  was  not  only  bad  newspaper  practice,  but  immoral  to  grant  such 
"favors.” 

Here’s  the  Story  that  Ought  to  be  Read  Everywhere 


A  tip  came  to  the  office  that  the  pret¬ 
ty  and  popular  daughter  of  one  of  the 
city'.s  leading  retail  merchants  had 
Ijeen  clandestinely  married  some  six 
weeks  before,  and  that  her  mother,  who 
was  socially  pretentious,  after  a  period 
of  indignation  and  excitement,  had  de¬ 
cided  to  make  announcement  to  a  few 
friends  by  sending  out  formal  cards. 

A  reporter  was  sent  to  interview  the 
bride  and  he  came  into  immediate  col¬ 
lision  with  the  mother,  who  ordered 
him  from  the  premises. 

The  mother  then  telephoned  to  her 
husliand,  who,  in  turn,  called  up  the 
managing  editor  and  discourst'd  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “My  wife  'phones  me  that  you 
sent  a  reporter  to  my  house  to  get 
something  about  my  daughter's  mar¬ 
riage.  We  do  not  w’ant  any  publica¬ 
tion  of  it  and  I  will  say  .to  you  now 
that  I  have  been  an  advertiser  in  your 
newspaper  for  twenty  years,  and  if  you 
print  my  daughter’s  name  in  this  con¬ 
nection  I  will  never  give  you  another 
line  of  business. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  REPIJES. 

To  which  the  managing  editor,  in 
kind  tones,  replied:  “I  can  readily  un- 
der.stand  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
unjust  either  to  your  daughter  or  to 
me,  in  what  you  .say,  being  influenced 
as  you  are  by  a  very  tender  emotion. 
You  are,  however,  entirely  mistaken  in 
your  attitude,  if  I  understand  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  daughter’s  marriage 
correctly,  and  I  propose  to  save  your 
daughter  from  your  mistaken  kindness. 
I  will  not  permit  her  to  he  submittejJ 
to  such  treatment,  even  by  her  own 
father.  As  to  your  advertising,  I  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  And  the  col¬ 
umns  of  our  new.spapcr  profitable,  but 
that  is  out  of  my  line.  If  T  were  to 
act  on  the  same  principle  as  you,  sir, 
you  would  call  me  a  blackmailer.  I  am 
not  that  and  you  do  not  mean  to  try  to 
purcha.se  my  honor — you  have  simply 
not  had  time  to  think  this  matter  out. 


A  Gain  of  73% 


Purln*  tb«’  I»it  four  j««ro  the  Detroit 
Free  Prew  bio  onjoyed  «  rein  of  73%  Id 
rireulitlon.  Caieracter  end  eolldlty  explain 
tbli  Increaee.  AdTortlelna  MOOT  paj  In 
a  niedluDi  wbleh  calla  forth  atich  a  tre- 
Riendnns  roaponie  from  the  public 


Betroit  Jfree  ^re£(£( 

"irioMfon'e  Oraalaat  Ifeaeapoper." 


VERREE  * 
CONKLIN 


Fereifn  )  chicaao 

Eepraaealahet'  f  Detr^t 


1  am  going  to  ring  off  now  and  call 
you  up  in  lialf  an  hour,  when  you  are 
cooler,  and  perhaps  then  we  can  de¬ 
cide  this  matter.” 

"What  do  you  mean,  that  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  save  my  daughter  fixun  me; 
you’ve  some  gall,  young  man — why ” 

“I  will  call  in  half  an  hour,  flood-by.” 

And  the  editor  hung  up. 

Presently  the  reporter  came  through 
with  the  .story,  and  it  verified  the  tip. 
Of  course,  he  had  secured  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  tile  neight>ors.  The  girl  has 
skiitped  off  to  a  nearby  Oretna  Oreen 
with  a  gay  youth;  they  had  iK'en  mar¬ 
ried,  but  as  both  feared  parential  ob¬ 
jection,  had  decided  to  keep  their  lit- 
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The  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  what  you  want. 
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“TO-DAY’S  HOUSEWIFEl’ 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 
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New  York 


tie  romance  as  a  secret;  soon  the  folly 
of  the  deception  struck  them,  and  they 
went  to  daddys  and  mammas  and  were 
forgiven  in  the  usual  torrent  of  tears 
and  smiles.  To  be  sure  they  were  quite 
young,  but  still  of  legal  age,  and  he 
was  not  a  son-in-law  to  be  ashamed  of 
and  the  bride  was  a  fine  catch  for  even 
such  a  decent  chap. 

CAUSK  FOP.  TONGRATUDATIONS. 

With  the  facts  in  hand  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  called  up  the  merchant. 
There  was  some  preliminary  .sputter¬ 
ing  by  him,  and  then  the  editor  said: 
"I  meant  what  I  said  a  while  ago  al>oiit 
protecting  your  daughter,  even  from 
you.  You  know  your  business  lietter 
than  I  do,  and  you  mu.st  li.sten  to  me 
as  one  who  knows  more  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  news  than  you.  Your  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  charming,  unaffected,  and  whole¬ 
some  girl,  has  committed  a  natural, 
wholesome,  romantic  act;  .she  had  taken 
her  jilace  in  life;  she  has  found  the 
man  she  wants  to  have  as  lier  com- 
)»anion,  and  from  what  we  hear  about 
him,  her  son.se  of  selection  is  flr.st  rate. 
Now,  whether  you  think  so  or  not,  this 


MR.  EDITOR 

Don’t  be  afraid  you  can’t  afford  the 
reasonable  price  asked  for  the  NEA 
service.  Rates  based  on  circulation 
bring  this  service  within  your  reach. 
Write  NOW  for  samples. 
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ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
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An  Appreciation 

The  Kpirit  of  the  season  prompts  me  to  express 
a  word  of  tliaiiks  to  oiistomers  who  have 
favoreil  me  with  biisim'ss  diirinit  the  past 
year,  ami  1  solicit  a  continuance  of  tlieir 
pationage  diiriiig  the  cominK  year. 
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S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Successful  Circulation  Features 

20  R.  Madison  St.  Chicago 


CARTOONIST 

BUSHNELL 

is  now  working  for  us  again.  His  un¬ 
surpassed  draughtsmanship  is  known 
to  all.  Write  for  proofs  of  his  new 
cartoons.  The  best  yet. 

Central  Press  Ass’n 

World  Bldg.  Frederick  Bldg. 

New  York  Cleveland 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Let  uj  tend  you  tamplet  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comict,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
37  WIST  39Tk  ar.,  Niw  Yoas 


i.'i  a  matter  to  call  out  congratulations. 
It  i.s  something  to  rejoice  over.  True, 
it  is  unconventional,  and  I  can  under- 
.stand  how  your  wife  might  feel  about 
it.  hut  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  view 
of  the  daughter.  She  preferred  a  clan¬ 
destine  marriage  and  her  preference  is 
the  only  one  to  consider  in  that  she  is 
tlie  principal. 

“I?ut  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
altout  iff  Why,  you  propose  to  make 
a  .scandal  out  of  a  pure  thing.  Yon 
propo.si'  to  turn  your  daughter  over  to 
tlip  wolves  of  gossip  and  make  her  the 
suliject  of  .sly  remark  and  mean  in¬ 
nuendo.  What  you  proiiose  is  to  make 
your  datighter  tlie  viotim  of  the  rumor 
factory  whieli  operates  in  this  city  as 
in  few  other  American  cities,  just  lp‘- 
caiKse  through  long  years  of  sueli  news¬ 
paper  practice  the  iiubllc  has  learned 


The  Minneapolis  Daily  News 

now'  located  in  its  magnificent  new 
home,  tlie  largest  and  finest  publish¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  Northwest,  is  “going 
over  the  top.”  The  second  evening 
newspaper  in  its  field  it  has  shown  a 
steady  and  rapid  growth  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  for  ten  years. 
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•  The  Editor  (§;  Publisher  for  January  5,  1918 


to  distrust  the  responsibility  of  news¬ 
papers  and  depend  upon  irresponslblo 
private  gossip  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  favored  individuals  I  have  been 
in  this  city  six  months,  and  I  have 
never  in  my  life  heard  so  many  dis¬ 
gusting  stories  about  people  in  high 
places.  I  don’t  believe  1  per  cent,  of 
these  storiea  They  are  products  of  the 
rumor  factory. 

TO  TEU,  ACTUAL  STORY. 

"I  am  going  to  publish  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  your  daughter’s  marriage,  tell 
the  story  as  it  happened,  give  it  the 
color  of  pretty  romance  that  belongs 
to  it,  whether  you  or  your  wife  like 
it  or  not.  Perhaps  you  will  visit  some 
revenge  upon  me,  but  I  daresay  that 
your  daughter  and  her  husband  will  be 
grateful  to  me  a  thousand  timea  What 
is  true  about  them  will  not  hurt  them, 
but  there  is  an  opportunity  for  real  in¬ 
jury  to  them  by  suppression  of  the 
facts.” 

“Well,”  said  the  merchant,  “perhaps 
you  are  right  But  my  wife  will  never 
agree  with  you.  And,  besides,  I'  told 
you  that  we  were  getting  out  cards  for 
our  friends — don’t  you  think  that  is 
enough  of  an  announcement?” 

..  “How  many  cards?” 

“Why,  we  are  getting  out  fifty.” 

“Xo,  that  Is  not  enough.  You  may 
feel  that  fifty  cards  will  cover  yous- in¬ 
timate  friends,  but  hundreds  of  i)eople 
know  your  daughter  and  her  husband 
and  hundreds  more  know  you  and  your 
wife.  Why,  there  were  more  than  fifty 
girls  in  your  daughter’s  class  at  school. 
Your  cards,  also,  say  nothing.  They 
merely  a.s.si.st  your  plan  to  make  your 
daughter  the  .subject  of  questioning  re¬ 
mark.” 

MKRCHANT  CONSENTS. 

The  upshot  of  tills  conversation  was 
that  the  merchant  gave  his  full  consent. 
He  was  a  gentleman  and  he  thanked 
the  editor.  He  joked  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  “explaining  to  mother,”  but  he 
was  fully  convinced. 

And  then  he  did  tliis,  a  striking  com¬ 
mentary  upon  privileged  journalism:  He 
a.sked  for  advance  proofs  of  the  story 
and  they  were  sent  to  him.  His  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  took  these 
proofs  to  the  city  editors  of  each  of 
the  other  newspapers  in  the  city,  with 
the  request  that  the  story  be  published. 
The  new  managing  editor  was  some¬ 
what  amused  to  find  that  his  story  was 
printed,  without  change.  In  all  of  the 
rival  newspapers  except  one,  the  city 
editor  of  the  latter  having  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  rewrite  the  item. 

The  merchant’s  advertising  was,  of 
course,  not  withdrawn,  and  he  became 
an  influential  friend  of  the  managing 
editor  and  his  new.spaper. 


WEDDING  BELI^ 

.John  Connell,  who  do<“8  Federal  courts 
for  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  and 
Mis,s  Helen  Higby.  of  Bellingham, 
Wa-sh.,  were  married  Christma.s  morn¬ 
ing  in  Tacoma. 

Mi.ss  Belle  McCormick,  formerly  with 
various  Grand  Itapids  (Mich.)  papers, 
eloped  to  Chicago  recently  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Capt.  Pendleton  Stewart  Morris, 
jr.  Mrs.  Morris  will  return  to  her  news¬ 
paper  work  when  her  hu.sband  leaves 
for  France,  as  he  expects  to  within  a 
f‘  W  week.s. 

Paul  Hutchin.son,  formerly  with  the 
(’oilier  Adverti.sing  Company,  St.  Louis, 
and  Miss  Marion  Clark,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mra  T.  J.  Clark,  were  married  De- 
ceml*er  29,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
fiarents  in  St.  Loul.s. 


To  .save  time,  use  it 


JOINS  DAN  A.  CARROLL 


Frank  Pitka  Latest  Addition  to  News¬ 
paper  Representative's  Staff. 


Frank  Pitka,  well  known  in  the  local 
and  foreigrn  advertising  field,  has  joined 
the  organization  of  Dan  A.  Carroll, 


Frank  Pitka. 


newspaper  representative.  Tribune 
building.  New  York. 

Mr.  Pitka  received  his  newspaper 
training  on  the  New  York  World,  serv¬ 
ing  them  for  nine  years.  He  has  had 
direct  general  agency  training.  For 
two  years  he  was  with  Rudolph  Guen¬ 
ther,  Inc.,  and  for  six  and  one-half 
years  with  the  Sheffield  Special  Agency. 
He  has  studied  and  analyzed  distribu¬ 
tion  and  experience  in  dealer  coopera¬ 
tion.  He  goes  well  equipped  to  the 
(’arroll  organization. 


Returns  to  Springfield  Paper 
Fred  T.  Willhlte,  publisher  of  the 
South  Sangamon  Messenger  and  Loami 
Reporter,  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  News-Record  as  busi- 
ne.ss  manager.  He  was  with  the 
News-Record  for  eight  years  in 
the  circulation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  left  to  buy  a  weekly  which 
ho  published  successfully  for  two  years. 


The  map  who  lives  with  all  his  might 
lives  a  great  life. 

pttaburg  Riapalrtf 

for  nearly  four  score  years  has 
soM  good  merchandise  for  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORDPARSONS  CO.. 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicag* 

H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 
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Pittsburgh  Post 
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CONE,  LORENZEN  k  WOODMAN, 

SpaeUl  Raprsesntttivaa 

N«w  Yark.  Datmsl.  Eanans  dgy.  *~’-^-ig 


JAMES  NORTON  RESIGNS 


Leaves  Postmastership  to  Resnme  Charge 
of  Bergen  County  Democrat. 

James  Norton,  for  nearly  four  years 
Postmaster  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has 
resigned  to  resume  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Bergen  County  Democrat, 
of  Hackensack,  of  which  he  Is  one  of 
the  principal  owners. 

In  a  statement  published  Monday  in 
the  Hackensack  Evening  Record  Mr. 
Norton  makes  public  his  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  First  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-(Jeneral,  showing  that  his  reasons 
for  retirement  as  Postmaster  are  purely 
personal,  he  desiring  to  resume  active 
newspaper  work  rather  than  to  accept 
reappointment. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Norton  makes 
no  reference  to  the  clash  he  is  said  to 
have  had  with  the  postal  authorities. 
Some  time  ago,  according  to  a  story 
printed  in  several  New  York  evening 
papers  last  Monday,  Mr.  Norton  was 
found,  by  a  New  York  newspaper  man, 
reading  proofs  of  articles  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  People's 
Council  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  a 
pacifist  publication  which  has  not  en¬ 
joyed  the  second-class  mail  privileges, 
and  which.  It  is  said,  has  recently  been 
sent  out  In  plain  envelopes.  Postmaster 
Norton  declared  that  he  did  not  see 
anything  seditious  In  the  contents  of  the 
publication,  which  the  Democrat  no 
longer  printed. 

When  It  was  reported  that  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  was  printed  in  Mr.  Norton’s  print¬ 
ing  office  in  Hackensack,  the  Federal 
authorities  at  once  started  an  investi¬ 
gation,  the  result  of  which  has  not  been 
made  public. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Norton  expressed 
his  resentment  of  the  publication  of  the 


stories  in  New  York  papera  To  a  Hack¬ 
ensack  reporter  he  said: 

"Of  course,  the  inference  sought  to 
toe  read  into  the  report  of  my  resigna¬ 
tion  as  published  in  certain  out-of-town 
papers  is  not  only  untrue,  but  is  abso¬ 
lutely  malicioua 

"It'  Is  true  that  the  matter  of  the 
printing  done  at  the  Democrat  office  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  that  an  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  matter  was  made  by  a 
post-office  Inspector.  That  investigation, 
however,  only  disclosed  the  original 
story  as  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation 
and  lies  as  is  the  present  story,  and 
entirely  vindicated  me  in  the  matter.” 

Mr.  Norton  places  the  blame  for  the 
New  York  stories  upon  a  correspondent 
who,  he  says,  did  not  Interview  him 
and  who  is  said  to  be  under  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  War  Department  for  hav¬ 
ing  published  an  inaccurate  and  m' 
leading  story  about  alleged  sedition  at 
Camp  Merritt. 


A  worker’s  capital  is  his  ability.  He 
finds  new  capital  as  be  increases  that 
ability. 


U.  S.  P.  0.  and  A.  B.  C.  Report 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

period  ending  October  1,  1917 
Daily  60,756 
Sunday  77,438 
Average  63,2 1 7 


The 

Louisville  Herald 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

Has  the  largest  net 
paid  circulation  i  n 
Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  southern  Indiana. 

With  continuous 
monthly  advertising 
gains  extending  over 
the  past  24  months. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


HierimeS’Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Repretentatiret 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 
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OBITUARY  NOTES 

Louis  A.  Lanqg^  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Fon  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Daily  Report¬ 
er,  died  at  Los  Angeles  last  Monday,  af¬ 
ter  several  years  of  failing  health.  In 
1883  he  purchased  the  Reporter,  and  in 
1894  consolidated  the  Reporter  and  the 
Journal. 

Frank  W.  Cross,  for  years  associated 
with  the  advertising  departments  of 
New  York  newspapers,  most  recently 
with  the  Sun,  died  Wednesday  at  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  New  York. 

Morton  Smith,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  a  director 
of  The  Journal  Company,  and  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  beloved  men  in  the  South, 
died  December  12  at  his  home  in  At¬ 
lanta.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had 
been  ill.  He  was  forty-six  years  old. 

Newton  R.  Spencer,  publisher  of  the 
Greenfield  (Ind.)  Daily  Reporter  and 
the  Greenfield  Weekly  Republican,  died 
recently  from  tuberculosis.  He  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Indiana  Re¬ 
publican  Editorial  Association. 

R.  B.  Barr,  one  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Monitor-Tribune, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  while 
driving  his  automobile  on  December  I 
south  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan.  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  newspaper  men  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

Levi  Morrison,  former  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  member,  and  many  years 
part  owner  of  the  Greenville  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  and  Advance  Argus,  is 
dead.  He  was  a  Civil  War  veteran. 

Frank  Tew,  founder  of  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe  and  later  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald,  died  recently  at  Joplin. 

Job  Gorman,  former  sporting  editor 
of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times  and  wide¬ 
ly  known  as  a  sporting  authority 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest,  died 
last  week  in  an  English  hospital  from 
wounds  received  In  action,  according  to 
word  received  by  friends.  Gorman  is 
the  second  British  Columbia  sporting 
editor  to  die  within  the  la.st  two  months, 
James  Weitt,  of  the  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince  being  killed  in  France  during  a 
Briti.sh  drive. 

David  Bonner,  of  Stamford.  Conn., 
associated  many  years  ago  with  his 
brother,  the  late  Robert  Bonner,  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  old  New  York  I^edger,  died 
Sunday  in  New  York  In  hi.s  eighty-first 
year. 

Harry  L.  Sadler,  for  forty  years  In 
the  employ  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
died  last  Saturday  in  Overlook  Hospital, 
Summit,  N.  J.  He  was  sixty-nine  years 
old.  Mr.  Sadler  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Herald  when  a  boy  and  became 
real-estate  editor. 

J.  W.  Albright,  former  editor  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Ga/.ettc-News,  died 
December  18  at  Asheville.  Ho  was  eigh¬ 
ty-one  years  of  age. 

Jackies  to  Have  Paper 

The  25,000  or  more  men  at  the  Great 
Lakes  naval  training  station  are  to  have 
a  daily  afternoon  newspaper  beginning 
the  latter  part  of  January.  It  is  to  be 
known  as  the  "Great  Lakes  Log’’  and 
will  be  unique  In  that  It  will  contain 
no  advertising  and  will  be  devoted  to 
bulletins  which  Capt.  William  A.  Mof¬ 
fett,  commanding,  wishes  his  men  to 
read.  An  editorial  will  be  carried  daily. 

The  pessimist  is  simply  a  man  who 
h,as  stopped  growing. 

To  concentrate  on  your  work,  fight 
off  interference. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Advertising  Manager 

or  business  manager,  have  had  nine 
years’  experience,  would  come  well  rec¬ 
ommended.  Reason  for  wanting  to 
make  a  change  will  be  given  in  answer 
to  Inquiry.  Address  A  102,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager 

Active,  energetic  newspaper  man, 
knowing  the  game  thoroughly,  wants 
position  as  general-business  or  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Age  34.  Executive 
ability.  Real  live  wire.  Can  promote 
and  organize.  City  and  country  expe¬ 
rience.  Can  replace  publisher.  Lowest 
salary  $50.00  weekly.  A  business  build¬ 
er  and  steady  worker.  Address  A  101, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Foreman 

Your  composing  room  represents  a 
large  investment  and  is  expensive  to 
operate;  every  leak  .should  be  stopped. 
Position  wanted  as  foreman  on  daily. 
Above  draft  age;  married;  sober;  thor¬ 
oughly  competent;  agreeable;  .student 
of  cost  systems;  maintains  the  highest 
efficiency  at  minimum  operating  ex¬ 
pense.  Addre.ss  X  3536  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

Business  Manager 

Position  wanted  as  business  manager 
or  advertising  manager  by  young  man 
with  experience  and  hustler.  Practical 
printer  and  pressman,  and  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  writer.  Knows  the  buslneas 
all  the  way  up.  Good  personality  and 
commands  a  good  following,  good  busl- 
ne.ss  getter.  Will  furnish  best  refer¬ 
ences,  but  must  be  something  with  a 
future.  Salary  at  start  don’t  count. 
Address  X  3535  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Business  or  Advertising 
Manager 

Five  years’  Business  Manager  of  Dally 
doing  $100,000  busine.ss.  Practical  print¬ 
er,  newspaper,  book  and  job.  Thirty-five 
years  of  age.  Smoking  only  habit.  Ad¬ 
dress  A  103,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  elassiflca- 
tion,  twenty  eents  per  line.  Count  six 
teords  to  the  line. 


F,ditorial  Writer 

High-grade  publication  has  opening  for 
a  clear  and  forceful  writer  on  daily 
news  events  and  general  affairs.  He 
should  he  thoroughly  conversant  with 
nubile  life  and  men.  partlcularlv  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  and  possessor  of  a  literary  style. 
Preference  will  be  glyen  to  good,  practi¬ 
cal  newspaper  man  who  has  had  Phila¬ 
delphia  experience.  Applications  will  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  To  secure 
Interview,  please  send  samples  or  speci¬ 
mens  of  your  matter,  and  full  details  as 
to  personality,  experience,  etc.  Address 
EDITOR.  P.  O.  Box  479,  Philadelphia. 

Magazine  Writer 

We  have  an  opening  in  our  office  for 
a  new.spaper  man  or  a  writer  who  is 
ambitious  to  enter  a  magazine  edito¬ 
rial  department.  The  position  is  that 
of  a.ssistant  to  the  editor  of  a  group  of 
fiction  magazines.  The  duties  com- 
pri.se  a.s.sistance  in  the  reading  and  se¬ 
lection  of  manuscripts,  the  preparation 
of  copy  for  the  printer  and  some  proof¬ 
reading.  Applicants  for  the  position 
should  .state  clearly  and  completely 
their  age.  experience,  education,  and 
special  qualifications.  We-  also  wl.sh 
particularly  to  know  what  magazines 
you  read  and  what  authors  work  es¬ 
pecially  appeals  to  you — and  why.  Ad¬ 
dress  X,  3537,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Assistant  Solicitor 

New  York  Special  Agency  will  employ 
an  assistant  solicitor.  State  age,  salary 
and  experience  if  any.  Address  Box  A 
104,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
tivo  insertions  FREE. 


Assistant  Publicity  Man 

Young  college  man  almost  21,  college 
editorial  experience  wl^es  to  break 
into  the  publicity  game  and  connect 
with  some  advertising  firm  or  publica¬ 
tion.  He  is  aggressive  and  conscien¬ 
tious.  and  can  write  good  clear,  vigor¬ 
ous  English,  prose  and  verse.  Will 
you  offer  him  the  entering  wedge? 
Address  X  3534,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

Manager 

Seasoned,  practical  man,  experienced  all 
departments,  seeks  situation  on  paper 
needing  man  who  will  go  out  and  pro¬ 
duce  business  as  well  as  to  systematic¬ 
ally  and  economically  direct  the  efforts 
of  others.  Competent  to  take  full  charge 
of  all  departments,  including  mechanical 
both  news  and  job.  No  liquor,  steady. 
Address  X.  3532,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

25  years’  experience  on  Morning  and 
Evening  Newspapers.  (Detroit  Journal, 
Evening.  12  years;  Duluth.  News-Tri¬ 
bune.  Morning,  8  years;  Omaha  Bee, 
Morning  and  Evening.  5  years.)  A  Dip¬ 
lomatic  Executive,  with  ability  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  local  and  foreign  ac¬ 
counts  and  to  originate  ideas  which 
result  in  increa.sed  earnings.  Particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  selection  of  assistants 
and  in  keeping  them  keyed  to  maximum 
of  efficiency.  References  any  former 
employer.  Further  particulars,  if  de- 
.sired,  by  return  mall.  Address  G.  W. 
Preston,  care  Hotel  Griswold.  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Cartoonist 

One  dally  In  America  will  have  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  L.  E.  W.’s  War  Car¬ 
toons — ahso  his  cartoons  of  local  inter¬ 
est  and  of  boyhood  days;  also  carica¬ 
tures  from  life  of  local  men.  The  way 
to  get  them  is  to  put  L.  E.  W.  on  your 
staff.  What  have  you  to  offer?  Address 
X,  3528.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

Man  with  many  years’  experience  as 
circulation  manager,  wants  connection. 
A  successful  business  getter.  38  years 
old,  married,  with  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  references.  Address  X,  3527,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Assistant  General  Manager 

of  Eastern  dally  In  four-paper  city  de¬ 
sires  opportunity,  as  Business  or  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  During  three  ye,ars 
In  present  position,  a'dvertising  revenue 
has  doubled.  Circulation  increased  60 
per  cent.  Can  prove  the.se  Increases  ss 
result  of  his  direction.  Young;  married; 
exempt  from  draft — refers  to  leaders  in 
newspaperdom  as  to  ability  and  Integ¬ 
rity.  Not  a  cheap  man,  but  will  earn 
his  salary  and  prove  his  worth.  Don’t 
you  think  a  man  with  this  record  can 
make  money  for  you?  Address  X  3529, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

_ I _ _ _ _ 

Newspaper  Photographer  • 

Eighteen  years’  experience  of  national 
standing  is  available  for  contract  to  pho¬ 
tograph  European  War  Fronts.  Ad¬ 
dress  X,  3522,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  tioenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Linotype 

Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 
matrlcea  New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Linotype 

Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  magazine, 
linera  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co.,  (^arleston,  W.  Va. 


I 

AUMET  HAIWEU  HENRY  F.  CANNON 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Sales 

Purchases 

Consolidations 

Appraisals 

ci 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 

$5,(XX)  cash  available  for  first  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
property.  Locations  within  SO  miles 
of  New  York  City  or  within  50  miles 
of  San  Francisco  preferred.  Pro¬ 
position  Q.  E. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

INVEST  $10 

In  an  expert  plan  that  will  build  your 
daily  or  weekly  circulation  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  point  with  least  expense,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  your  paper.  No 
premiums;  no  reduced  rates.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  advertisers.  Positively 
guaranteed  and  money  cheerfully  re¬ 
funded  if  plan  proves  unsatisfactory. 
Address, 

H.  F.  HENRlCHS 

Kewpaper  Properties 
MTCHFIELD,  ILL. 

Newspaper  Positions 
Open 

ItKI'ORTERS  (.SO)— N.  Y.,  New  Eng..  N.  J., 
Pa..  Del.,  Ala.,  N.  C..  ().,  Ill.,  Wla.— 
»tS  $25. 

EDITOIIIAL  (2«)— N.  Y.,  New  Ena.,  N.  J., 
Pa..  Va..  O..  Ind.,  Wls.,  la..  N.  D.,  Mont., 
Okla.— $20  $10. 

AHVEKTISINH  (19)— N.  Y..  New  Ena.,  Pa., 
K.V..  Va.,  O..  Ill.,  Wls.,  Cal— $20$t0. 
riRCUL.STION  (12)— N.  Y..  New  Engr., 
N.  J.,  Va..  (la.,  N.  I).— $20  $30. 

Alt  departmenta  represente<1.  Kealstratlon 
free.  No  rtiarge  to  employers.  Estab'd  ISOS. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bank  Bldf..  SprlDfffleld,  Mua. 

—  -  ,  ,  „  - . -  .  _ 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 
STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Two  or  Four 
Folders 

P'or  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

The  True  News 

— FI^T- 

Always-Accurately 
InteniadoDal  News  Serrice 

World  Bldg.  New  York 
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DESCRIBES  SIMOND’S 
BOYHOOD  DAYS 

Famous  War  E<litor  of  the  New  York 

Tribune  Was  Nut  an  Ordinary  Buy 
—  At  an  Early  Afce  Took  to  His¬ 
tory  and  Geography. 

Frank  i^imonds,  associate  editor  of  the 
Xew  Yoik  Tribune,  who  has  won  for 
hiinscif  a  world  reputation  as  a  war 
rorrcapondent  and  an  analyst,  was  not 
an  ordinary  schoolboy.  Hi.s  iKjy  com- 
paniona  thought  him  to  be  Just  a  little 
l>it  miw-r.  Charles  F.  Campl>ell,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Ohio  School  for  tha 
Blind,  Columbus,  who  is  a  former  school¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Simonds,  tells  some  interest¬ 
ing  stories  about  the  boy  Frank  Simonds. 

"(tf  all  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom 
I  went  to  .school  in  the  historic  town 
ef  <  'uncord.  Mass.,  no  one  made  a  mor« 
marked  impression  upon  me  than  Frank 
Simonds,”  -said  Mr.  Campbell  recently. 

“t4ome  of  the  pupil.s,  and  I  am  sure 
some  of  the  teachers,  thought  Frank 
wa.s  ‘queer’;  some,  I  su.spect,  even  dis¬ 
liked  him,  because.'  he  seemed  to  be  so 
Indiffen-nt  to  ordinary  things  and  at 
times  quite  distant.  In  our  early  high- 
school  days  you  might  say  that  he  was 
the  ‘odd  fi.sh’  of  the  crowd. 

FOLNOHI  smioor.  P.VI’EK. 

“Kven  in  his  school  days.  Simonds 
had  a  wonderful  grasp  of  the  Engii.sh 
language.  Before  graduating,  his.  abil¬ 
ity  as  a  writer  took  tangible  form  in 
the  creation  of  the  IHf/h  School  Voice, 
the  first  publication  produced  by  th« 
Concorri  High  School.  In  this  onter- 
pri.se  he  had  the  most  loyal  backing  of 
the  principal  and  his  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  paper  was  printed  at  the  State 
reformatory,  two  miles  distant  from  the 
high  .s<-hool,  and  many'  were  the  trips 
that  h'rank  made  to  take  copy  and  bring 
back  proof.  Thus  it  was  that  before 
grailuating  he  had  his  baptism  in  print¬ 
er's  Ink.  He  took  to  the  work  like  a 
luck  to  water,  and  later  on  when  he 
entered  Harvard  Fniver.sity,  he  iK  cam* 
one  of  the  influential  writers  on  the  col¬ 
lege  iiublication.s. 

"Being  an  omnivorous  reader,  onoe 
Simond.s  got  a  taste  of  the  fa.scination 
given  by  the  study  of  historic  events 
he  plunged  into  books  relating  to  his¬ 
tory  by  the  dozen,  and  began  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  almost  uncanny  grasp 
of  historic  events.  In  addition  to  this 
he  had  almost  a  mania  for  the  .studying 
«>f  maps.  .\t  seventeen  he  knew*th« 
poi>ulatiun  of  every  dejiarfment  of 
France.  When  most  Imys  were  off  play¬ 
ing  football  or  baseball,  he  would  be 
drawing  a  detailed  map  of  one  of  the 
smallest  .states  in  the  Balkans.  He 
knew  intimately  fa<-ts  about  every  por- 
tifin  of  the  Balkans  as  they'  are  not 
known  to-day  by  one  iter.son  in  thou- 
sand.s. 

“He  would  actually  talk  about  riv¬ 
ers,  town.s  and  mountain  pa-sses  of 
some  remote  locality  in  middle  Europe 
that  his  classmates  had  never  heard 
of.  with  exactly  the  .same  familiarity 
as  any  of  us  remini.sce  alxiut  the  vil¬ 
lage  or  community  in  which  we  spent 
our  boyhood.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
g*-ography  of  any  insigniflcjint  \illage 
which  he  visited.  Here,  again,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  was  unconsciously 
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preparing  himself  for  his  ultimate 
work,  that  of  the  historian  of  the 
greatest  war  of  the  w'orld. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
f'ivil  War,  and  not  only  read  a  great 
deal  upon  this  .subject,  but  took  keen 
delight  in  getting  flr.st-hand  informa¬ 
tion  from  any  one  who  had  taken  any 
part  in  the  great  American  conflict. 
This  again  was  another  factor  that 
was  of  immen.se  value  to  him  when 
he  had  occa.sion  to  compare  military 
movements  of  the  Civil  War  with 
those  of  to-day. 

“WTiile  Frank  was  a  good  student 
in  the  subjects  that  he  enjoyed,  and 
might  have  been  almost  called  a  liook- 
worm,  he  had  an  in.satiable  love  of  the 
outdoors.  He  was  very  fond  of  canoe¬ 
ing  and  wa.s  able  to  gratify  his  love 
of  this  sport  on  the  lazy  river  that 
flows  through  Concord.  In  addition 
to  canoeing  Simonds  was  very  fond  of 
tramping  in  the  woods  and  would  go 
off  for  miles  by  himself.  At  other 
times  he  would  take  a  friend  along 
and  amuse  himself  by  arguing  with 
him  upon  any  topic  under  the  sun.  In 
fact,  Simonds  was  a  brilliant  debater, 
while  not  actually  participating  in 
school  games,  he  was  manager  of  the 
ba.s<'ball  team  in  high  school  and  was 
always  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the 
fine  points  of  a  .school  or  college 
game. 

"While  the  following  incident  does 
not  relate  to  his  high  .school-day.s,  it 
.shows  another  link  in  the  remarkable 
chain  of  events  which  has  fitted  him 
to  discu.ss  the  present  war.  When  he 
went  to  Harvard  one  of  the  courses 
open  to  students  was  the  study  of 
military  science.  TTnquestionably 
many  men  took  it  solely  to  help  fill  up 
the  number  of  hours  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  take  for  a  minimum  course. 
With  Simonds,  however,  it  was  not 
taken  as  a  ‘snap,’  but  as  a  most  ser¬ 
ious  matter,  and  he  dug  into  the  work 
with  the  same  diligence  that  he 
showed  in  his  voluntary'  study  of  the 
geography  of  Europe. 

“On  top  of  this  theoretical  study  of 
war  he  added  to  hts  knowledgie  by 
practical  experience,  for  he  was  one 
o€  the  first  to  join  when  the  boys  went 
to  Cuba,  and  while  he  did  not  have  a 
very  large  part  in  the  actual  fighting, 
his  brilliant  mind  grasped  ewry  de¬ 
tail  of  the  -tremendous  ta.sk  of  hand- 
dling  large  masses  of  men  from  the 
time  they  joined  the  ranks  until  they 
reached  the  ‘front.’  ” 
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LONDON  BUREAU  OF 
A.  P.  IN  CHARGE 
OF  ABLE  MAN 


Hobekt  M.  COI.l.INS. 

(Svecial  to  The  Editor  and  Pdbusiieb.) 

I»Ni)ON,  December  15. — An  entity  in 
the  A.s.sociated  Pres.s’s  organization,  a 
correspondent  in  training,  news  judg¬ 
ment,  balla.st,  and  general  capacity  said 
to  be  after  Melville  E.  Stone’s  ow'n 
heart,  is  Uoliert  M.  Collin.s,  chief  of  the 
London  bureau.  In  close  cooperation 
with  his  chief,  w'hose  warm  personal 
friend  he  has  been  since  receiving  his 
first  training  from  Mr.  Stone  several 
years  ago,  Mr.  Collins  has  contributed 
effectively  to  the  successful  handling  of 
A.ssociated  Pre.ss  correspondents  in  the 
field  .since  the  Ijeginning  of  the  world 
war. 

A  veteran  war  correspondent  himself, 
with  a  brilliant  record  of  achievement 
in  the  field  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
the  Philippine.s,  and  the  Boxer  upri.sing, 
Mr.  Collins  has  shown  great  talent  in 
selecting  the  right  men,  having  regard 
to  temperament  and  equipment,  to  fill 
the  several  difficult  positions  In  the  cov- 
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ering  of  the  war  on  the  western  front. 
Three  of  these  men  now  vindicating  so 
fully  their  selection  are  DeWitt  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  with  the  English  army;  Norman 
Draper,  at  Gen.  Pershing’s  Headquar¬ 
ters,  and  Robert  Berry,  with  the  French 
army.  All  three  are  from  the  New  York 
office,  where  they  were  trained  under 
Mr.  Stone  before  being  sent  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau.  Mr.  McKenzie  and  Mr. 
Draper  are  both  New  York  State  men, 
while  Mr.  IBerry,  an  Englishman,  has 
akso  served  for  several  years  In  the  Paris 
and  A.  P.  bureaus  of  other  European 
capitals. 

A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  of 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  Mr.  Collins  did  his  first 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon.  He  worked  after¬ 
wards  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Wa.shingrton  Po.st,  then  serving  succes¬ 
sively  in  the  Washington,  New  York, 
and  London  offices  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Of  an  even  quiet  temperament  and 
a  forte  for  forming  a  sound  judgment 
from  a  miize  of  political  contradictions — 
his  talent  ran  to  politics  as  a  young  re¬ 
porter.  He  achieved  one  of  his  first 
triumphs  in  reporting  for  the  A.  P.  the 
deliberations  of  the  peace  conference  at 
Paris  after  the  Spani.sh-American  War. 
He  had  previously  served  as  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  A.  P.  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine.s,  and  accompanied  the  United 
States  army  on  its  expeditions  on  the 
trail  of  Aguinaldo,  having  been  present 
when  Gen.  Lawton  was  killed  and  send¬ 
ing  the  first  news  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Collins  served  in  China  as  the 
correspondent  for  the  A.  P.  and  Reuter’s 
Telegraph  Company  for  six  years,  and 
worked  through  the  Boxer  campaigns, 
having  sent  the  flnst  news  of  the  battle 
of  Tientsin  and  accompanied  the  Ameri¬ 
can  exfieditlon  to  Peking.  He  reported 
the  Russo-Japane.se  War,  and  was  with 
Gen.  Kuroki’s  army  from  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  until  the  conclusion.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  Peking  to  serve 
for  a  brief  period  before  assuming  his 
duties  as  chief  of  the  London  bureau, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  served  for 
about  ten  years. 
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Birnilngbam  Ledger 
BlrmiDgbam  Age-Hcrald 
Limilugbam  Age-Herald 
Blrmlngliam  News 
Blrmlbglium  Newi 
Mobile  Register 
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Mobile  News  Item 
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Montgomery  Advertiser 


Louisville  Courier-Journal  (M)  20,294 
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Louisville  Times  (B)  43,803 

Louisville  Herald  (M)  53,115 

Louisville  Herald  IS)  45,943 

Lexington  Herald  (M^  9,300 

Lexington  Herald  (S)  9,300 

TENNESSEE. 
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WIN  THE  TRADE  THAT  STICKS 


The^e  Southern 


J^e^^papers 

are  the  potential  advertising  force 
in  the  expanding  market 
of  the  day. 

The  South  loves  to  read  what 
happens  in  the  homeland 
and  is  keenly  interested  in  the  sources 
of  its  increasing  prosperity. 

Thus  the  second  Southern  Textile  Exposition, 
which  closed  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  had  185  exhi¬ 
bitors.  They  made  a  wonderful  and  interesting 
line  of  exhibits,  showing  all  pertaining  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  advances,  step  by  step  from  old 
hand  spindles  to  modern  spinning  frames  of  rows 
of  spindles  driven  by  electricity — earnests  of  the 
NEW  South,  its  industrial  development  and 
growth! 

The  South  will  yet  lead  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  as  well  as  in  the  growing  of 
cottons. 

AND  it  is  going  to  grow  FLAX  again! 

Once  producer  of  the  finest  flax  and  maker  of 
the  best  linen,  it  has  millions  of  acres  of  the  rich¬ 
est  flax  lands  available. 

Watch  the  Textile  Industry  in  the 
South  grow! 

And  advertise  your  merchandise  in  the  Southern 
newspapers,  so  that  every  home  in  the  South 
shall  be  familiar  with  your  trade  mark  and  know 
the  intrinsic  value  of  your  goods.  The  South  is 
eating,  wearing  and  USING  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  in  increasing  ratio. 


Evening  Newspapers  Are  the  Best 
Advertising  Medium  for  Definite  Results 


Wide  observation  of  the  use  of  advertising  media  in 
nearly  all  of  the  great  centers  of  population  in  the 
United  States  prove  the  swing  of  business 
toward  the  better  grade  evening  newspaper 


In  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis^ 

Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 

Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Baltimore, 

Seattle,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans, 
Washington 

The  story  is  the  same  the  evenin^y  newspapers  now  carry  the  full  volume 
of  local  retail  advertising  with  the  six  day  morning^  newspapers 
in  most  cases  merely  as  feeders  to  their  Sunday  editions 


The  observant  g^eneral  advertiser  is  g^enerally  following  the  lead,  for  the 
local  merchant  advertising  to-day  for  results  to-morrow  is  in 
better  position  to  “know”  than  one  far  away 
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